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Some Current Problems in the Development of 
Rural Sociology* 


By C. Horace Hamiltont 


First of all, on behalf of the mem- 
bership of the Rural Sociological So- 
ciety, I should like to express our 
appreciation for this opportunity to 
participate in this joint dinner with 
the American Sociological Society and 
the National Council on Family Rela- 
tions. Also I should like to express my 
personal appreciation to President 
Cottrell for his full cooperation in de- 
veloping a joint program with the 
Rural Sociological Society. Closer co- 
operation between our two societies 
will pay big dividends. All rural so- 
ciologists should consider themselves 
as sociologists specializing in the rural 
field; they should be members of the 
American Sociological Society; and 
they should participate fully in its 
professional and business activities. 
I emphasize this point because recent 
events indicate that sociology and ru- 
ral sociology will never gain the recog- 
nition needed for the most effective 
service to society unless we work to- 
gether energetically to promote the 
field as a whole. 

This year is a significant one in the 
development of rural sociology. The 
status of rural sociology in the land 
grant colleges has been the subject of 
a two-year intensive study by a com- 
mittee sponsored by the Farm Foun- 


© Presidential Address at the Annual 
Meeting of the Rural Sociological Society, 
Denver, Colorado, September 7, 1960. 
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dation. The report of this committee 
has just been published and its find- 
ings have been studied and evaluated 
by members of the Rural Sociological 
Society in its preliminary meetings at 
Estes Park. Also, during the past 
two years, a committee of fifteen ru- 
ral sociologists have been appraising 
the whole field of rural sociological 
research in order to determine needed 
areas of research and to outline in 
some detail basic research which will 
not only help resolve some of the more 
urgent and critical problems of rural 
America but will also offer promise of 
making a substantial contribution to 
the development of an adequate body 
of scientific knowledge regarding the 
social phenomena of the rural world. 

This year is significant also because 
of the retirement of Dr. Bonney 
Youngblood, who has for twenty-five 
years most effectively represented the 
interests of rural sociological research 
in the Office of Agricultural Experi- 
ment Stations in the United States 
Department of Agriculture. It re- 
mains to be seen whether his succes- 
sor will be- an experienced sociologist 
capable of giving our research in- 
terests the intelligent and aggressive 
leadership which have characterized 
that of Dr. Youngblood. 

This year is, of course, a critical 
one for rural sociology because of the 
readjustments in rural life, in agri- 
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culture, in higher education, growing 
out of the mobilization of our national 
resources for military purposes. The 
history and the character of rural 
sociology have been conditioned by 
the great national and international 
crises of the last 35 years; and it is 
to be expected that future trends in 
rural sociology will be determined to a 
great extent by the way we adjust our 
programs to the present situation. 

In spite of recurring crises and of 
other and perhaps more serious ob- 
stacles, rural sociology has made 
rather substantial progress. Our So- 
ciety, which was organized only in 
1938 with a relatively small member- 
ship, now has more than five hundred 
members and more than two hundred 
of these, I believe, are members of the 
American Sociological Society. Our 


Journal, in its fifteenth year, has a 
circulation of more than 1,200, going 
into every foreign country and into 
the libraries and institutions of all 48 
states. The USDA Division of Farm 
Population Directory of Rural Sociolo- 


gy Personnel lists more than 950 
names of professional people working 
in more than 650 colleges, universi- 
ties, institutions, and governmental 
agencies. But these institutional sta- 
tistics tell very little of the qualitative 
characteristics and problems of the 
field. 

Perhaps nothing about rural so- 
ciology is so well-known as the fact 
that it is not only a field in which the 
principles and methods of sociology 
may be applied as a means of facilitat- 
ing rural social] organization and solv- 
ing practical social problems of con- 
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temporary interest mainly, but that 
it is also a specialized field in which 
sociologists carry on basic research 
in the structure and functioning of 
society without primary regard to 
any immediate practical social ends 
to be attained, the purpose being 
mainly to build up a body of system- 
atic knowledge and theory. Running 
through the entire history of rural 
sociology, and playing an important 
role in the work and thinking of 
present day rural! sociologists, is this 
duality of practical and scientific 
interests. 

Misunderstanding of these two com- 
plementary yet competing interests 
in rural sociology has been responsi- 
ble, I think, for some of the difficulties 
which our science faces today. Some 
of us have tried to ignore this dual 
character of the field, while others 
have lined up on one side of the fence 
or the other. 

This dual character of rural sociolo- 
gy goes back to its first beginnings. 
Rural sociology received its greatest 
stimulus in the country life move- 
ment, which depended primarily on an 
intellectual leadership. Although the 
country life movement had an intel- 
lectual leadership, its primary objec- 
tive was practical rather than scien- 
tific. Evidence of this is seen in the 
historic report of the Country Life 
Commission, published in 1911. The 
first college courses in rural sociology 
also emphasized practical problems. 
Rural sociology as an applied science 
meant the use of objective methods 
of studying practical social problems 
of rural life as well as the educational 
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and actional processes involved in 
solving problems. 

The idea of a pure science of the 
sociology of rural life did not begin 
to make much headway until the late 
twenties. Earlier, however, the re- 
search on the structure of the rural 
community, begun by Galpin at the 
University of Wisconsin, 1911-15, and 
followed up by Sanderson of Cornell, 
Morgan of Missouri, Kolb of Wiscon- 
sin, Taylor of North Carolina, laid the 
basis for the development of rural 
sociological research which was both 
practical and scientific. They were 
studying rural community groups in 
a scientific manner. At the same time, 
they were interested in organizing 
these rural groups for practical pur- 
poses. Not all rural sociological re- 
search can be thought of as being so 
well-balanced with regard to its prac- 
tical and scientific values. Sometimes, 
usually for good reasons, one point of 
view or the other dominates. 

In the late twenties, after the pas- 
sage of the Purnell Act, the pure 
scientific interest began to develop 
along with expanding activity of the 
practical interests. Outstanding work 
in this period was done by Sanderson 
and Melvin in Cornell, Taylor and 
Anderson in North Carolina, and Zim- 
merman in Minnesota. This phase of 
the development of rural sociology 
reached a high point in the publica- 
tion of the three volume Systematic 
Source Book of Rural Sociology, and 
Sorokin and Zimmerman’s Principles 
of Rural-Urban Sociology. The publi- 
cation of these outstanding works 
gave tremendous impetus to the idea 
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and prospects for the scientific study 
of rural life. But the development of 
this idea was to be slowed down by the 
depression which turned the attention 
of rural sociologists to studies of re- 
lief, farm tenancy, farm labor, and 
related practical problems. However, 
not all scientific interests were neg- 
lected, as a review of these so-called 
practical studies will reveal. Although 
during the depression period practical 
objectives were dominant, rural so- 
ciology as a field expanded rapidly. 
And this fact reveals one of its chief 
characteristics — adaptability to na- 
tional crises. 

In the very short interim between 
the depression and World War II, ru- 
ral sociologists began to undertake 
more research of a scientific charac- 
ter, e.g., Taylor’s studies of communi- 
ty stability and instability ; but during 
World War II, the practical interests 
again became dominant, e.g., man- 
power and farm labor studies. After 
the war, there was again a move in 
many departments to reorganize ru- 
ral sociological research programs in 
line with scientific objectives. The 
movement culminated in the organiza- 
tion of the Ad Hoc Research Commit- 
tee in 1948, just ten years after a 
similar committee was organized to 
re-orient rural sociological research 
after the depression. Now it begins to 
look as if practical war-time interests 
will again call the tunes. It can only 
be surmised what would happen if 
rural sociology ever had a normal 
period long enough to develop its 
scientific interests. 
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Needless to say, some research of a 
fundamental! scientific character can 
be and is carried out during periods of 
crises; and on the other hand, some 
research of a practical nature is car- 
ried on during the normal non-crisis 
periods. Rural health studies, which 
have proved to be so popular, are 
illustrations of the latter type, and the 
community, village, and population 
studies during the depression and 
World War II are illustrations of the 
former type. 

But the problem of the dualistic 
character of rural sociology cannot 
be easily thrust aside because the re- 
lationship is not only complementary 
but it is also competitive. Some re- 
search workers in rural sociology feel 
that they can make their greatest 
contribution to society by studying 
the social phenomena of the rural 
world without primary regard to the 
practical implications of their work. 
For instance, such a person might de- 
cide to specialize on the phenomena 
of rural-urban migration and its cor- 
relates without primary consideration 
for the practical uses of his results. 
This does not mean that the results 
of his studies have no practical value. 
They may have great practical value 
but mainly because they add to a body 
of knowledge which can be used over 
a long period of time in many dif- 
ferent ways. 

At the other extreme is the rural 
sociologist who has little or no inter- 
est in building up science for the sake 
He is concerned rather 
with practical situations and prob- 
lems. In his research he may and usu- 


of science. 
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ally does use his knowledge of socio- 
logical theory and the scientific meth- 
od as tools, but his primary objective 
is to solve problems or to render a 
practical service in relation to some 
pathological social situation. This kind 
of research worker, instead of special- 
izing on one or a few types of social 
phenomena, usually studies the sev- 
eral types of social phenomena im- 
pinging on a particular problem. Con- 
sequently, unless he repeats similar 
problem studies frequently, he tends 
to become a “Jack of all trades and 
master of none.”” Nevertheless, he can 
and frequently does make substantial 
contributions to the development of 
sociology as a science; just as the 
“pure” sociologist may occasionally 
discover truth of immediate practical 
significance. 

I think it is only fair to say that 
society needs both types of sociologi- 
cal research, just as it needs the cor- 
responding types of physical science 
research. Some types of personalities 
and minds prefer to go in one direc- 
tion-——other types prefer to go in the 
other direction. Unfortunately, some 
rural sociologists develop split per- 
sonalities because they try to go in 
both directions ! They are torn between 
their emotional interests in problem 
solving and their intellectual interests 
in science building. Fortunately, the 
increase in the number of rural soci- 
ologists has made it possible for an 
increase in specialization in the di- 
vision of labor. 

It may be imagined or it may be 
real, but many rural sociologists in 
the agricultural colleges feel that 
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their primary responsibility is in help- 
ing to solve practical problems. One 
reason for this feeling is, I think, 
the fact that so many physical scien- 
tists in agricultural colleges are doing 
research on practical agricultural 
problems. The results of such research 
are immediate, tangible, and can be 
understood and used by the farmer. 
As a result, the farmers act as a 
pressure group to get more appropria- 
tions for agricultural research. Then, 
too, some college and experiment sta- 
tion administrators seem to feel that 
the sociologist should confine his 


limited personnel and budget to the 
study of practical problems. 
Fortunately for the technical agri- 
cultural scientist, he can specialize on 
one type of problem. He does not have 
to jump around from hogs to chickens 
to field crops to plant pathology, and 


so on. Many experiment stations have 
so few rural sociologists that special- 
ization-means a rather limited service 
in one or two fields—and frequently 
the impression develops that rural 
sociology is limited to population 
study, to health, to community, or to 
the rural family, and so on. On the 
other hand, if the research sociologist 
tries to cover the waterfront, he 
spreads his efforts so thin that rural 
sociology comes to be thought of as 
superficial and the sociologist as an 
incompetent worker. 

I have spent some time in discuss- 
ing the scientific and practical inter- 
ests in rural sociology because, as our 
recent discussions at meetings and in 
journals seem to indicate, there is 
still considerable difference of opinion 
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as to the relative emphases to be 
placed on the practical and the scien- 
tific aspects of our science. Perhaps 
we must pass through this period of 
intellectual ferment, but at the same 
time it is difficult to understand the 
emotional and irrational elements of 
the process. 

One unfortunate result is the pres- 
tige value which has become attached 
to the more theoretical and scientific 
aspects of rural sociology, and the 
frequently heard silly remarks cast- 
ing aspersion on the efforts of exten- 
sion work and other practical aspects 
of rural sociology. As a consequence 
of this attitude among the “ivory 
tower” group, it is difficult to recruit 
extension workers in rural sociology. 

It is my own conviction that the 
practical activities and interests of 
rural sociology require just as much 
brains as does scientific research ; and 
that it is high time that we quit quib- 
bling over science versus practice and 
that we settle down to promoting 
more vigorously both the practical 
and the scientific interests. The two 
interests are essentially complemen- 
tary. Although, I do hold that we 
must have some individuals specializ- 
ing in one type of work and some in 
the other. I agree that it is indeed 
difficult for a man to be a productive 
scientist if he becomes too involved 
in practical values and problems. 

Now let us consider for a few 
moments the present status of rural 
sociology and some of the obstacles 
to its development. 

According to the recent report of 
the Farm Foundation Committee, 
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many land grant colleges place little 
or no emphasis on rural sociology. In 
the words of the Committee, “rural 
sociology is negligible in 6 institu- 
tions, of minor importance in 23, 
moderately important in 4, important 
in 12, and of major status in 3.” In 
other words, in less than a third of 
these institutions is rural sociology 
considered to have an important posi- 
tion. They show also that 40 institu- 
tions providing complete reports have 
only 139 professional] workers in rural 
sociology—52 full time equivalents 
being in teaching, 52 in research, and 
only 35 in extension work. 

In spite of the limited number of 
rural sociologists in land grant col- 
leges, they produced, over a period of 
ten years, 1938-1947, 1,149 publica- 
tions, 429 bulletins and circulars, 399 


papers in technical journals, and 321 
articles of a miscellaneous character. 

Many of these workers carry on 
several functions—teaching, research, 
administration, extension, and so on. 


Although these rural sociologists 
were found to be well-trained, other 
facts indicated that they were trying 
to do too many things with very little 
supplementary assistance. 

For instance, 32 institutions report- 
ing some research listed 143 projects 
in progress, 105 financed in some de- 
gree with federal funds and 111 in 
some degree with state and other 
funds. Funds and personnel must 
necessarily be spread rather thinly 
over these projects. Out of approxi- 
mately $3,000,000 Purnell research 
funds, only $180,000 were allocated 
to rural sociological research, 1948-49. 
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Lack of public understanding and 
support of rural sociology was listed 
as the most important reason why 
rural sociology was not more highly 
developed in the land grant colleges. 
This lack of public support was re- 
flected in small budgets, lack of per- 
sonnel, incompetent personnel, poorer 
pay for sociologists than for other 
professional workers, and so on. The 
Committee also reported that the lack 
of public support was frequently at- 
tributed to the newness and intangible 
nature of rural sociology, to the un- 
pleasant connotations of the word 
“sociology” (confusion with social- 
ism), to the failure of rural soci- 
ologists to “sell” their field of work to 
the public, and to the “ivory tower” 
attitude of some rural sociologists. 
Other factors operating against rural 
sociology were reported to be: too 
much attention to  superficialities 
such as square dancing, too much of 
the crusader spirit, too narrowly spe- 
cialized interests of rural sociologists, 
and the lack of employment oppor- 
tunities. On the basis of its findings, 
the Committee recpmmended (among 
other things) that rural sociologists 
individually and collectively make a 
sustained effort to “sell” their field, 
chiefly through widely publicized 
demonstrations of its practical utility. 

The Farm Foundation Committee 
has done rural sociology a great serv- 
ice in pointing up these problems. 
Most practicing rural sociologists are 
aware of these difficulties and prob- 
lems because they face them every 
day. The problem of selling sociology 
to the public all up and down the line 
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is, of course, a job of concern to all 
sociologists. The failure of our Con- 
gress to include social science in its 
plans for a national science foundation 
is evidence of this need. Although we 
can assume that a well-planned public 
relations program for sociology would 
pay dividends, it also should be real- 
ized that we must first have a product 
adapted to the public’s need and 
worthy of the public’s confidence, and 
second, it should be presented in a 
frame of reference that can be under- 
stood and appreciated. 

Personally, I feel that the difficul- 
ties of selling the fruits of sociological 
research to the public have been exag- 
gerated. If we have a good product 
which the public needs; if we pack 
this product in attractive and con- 
venient containers with labels that 
the public can understand; and if we 
use proven methods of salesmanship, 
the selling problem should be no more 
difficult than in the case of the physi- 
cal sciences. And I believe that this 
would be true of either practical or 
scientific types of research. 

The intangibility of sociology, as 
compared with physical science, is no 
great handicap. The public has been 
known to buy intangible philosophies 
and ideologies of all kinds. However, 
the problem of the sociologist is to de- 
vise ways and means of converting 
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his intangible materials into tangible 
ones. If this cannot be done, perhaps 
it is because the so-called intangible 
element has no reality or value in 
either the practical or the scientific 
sense. Some of the ideas which we 
would like to sell may have no more 
reality than the imaginary planets 
which the ancient astronomer philoso- 
phers tried to “sell” the public of their 
day; or the invisible dog which the 
comic strip character is always trying 
to sell his friends! 

Perhaps we need a more systematic 
study of this whole problem of “sell- 
ing” sociology. If such a study were 
made, we would find many places 
where sociologists and rural sociolo- 
gists have been successful in selling 
their field to those most concerned. 

In closing I should like to express 
my own optimism about the future 
of rural sociology in both the scientific 
and practical realms. We have our 
problems, our growing pains, and our 
set backs; but we also have our op- 
portunities, our achievements, and 
satisfactions. I do not know of any 
other scientific field or of any other 
aspect of sociology which today pro- 
vides the opportunities offered by 
rural sociology. If I had the twenty- 
five years which I have put into rural 
sociology to re-invest, I would put 
them into rural sociology. 








Some Effects of Commuting on the Adjustment of 
Elementary Students* 


By Ruth Chambers Little and 
Mildred Thurow Tatet 


ABSTRACT 


This study attempts to compare the grade averages, social and school 
adjustment and school attendance of children in relation to distance they 


live from school and distance commuted to and from school 


One hundred 


and fifty-two sixth and seventh grade children of the Blacksburg Public 
School, Blacksburg, Virginia served as the subjects for the study. 


Records were secured on: 


(1) Mental ability from Otis Quick Scoring I.Q. tests. 
(2) Social acceptance in their own group by a social acceptability 


questionnaire. 


(3) Grade averages, social adjustment as measured by the teachers, 

and school attendance from permanent school records 
From an analysis of the data collected, it was found that: The farther 
students were from school and the more time they _— in transit, the 


lower were their grade averages relative to I.Q.; the 


ess acceptable they 


were in their social group; the less well adjusted they were in school, and 
the more frequent were they absent from school. 


Centralization of schools is a com- 
mon phenomena in the United States 
at present. It has been justified by 


claims that it provides: (1) a broader 
curriculum; (2) a broader instruc- 
tional program; (3) lowered pupil 
costs; and (4) greater efficiency in 
school administration. 


When evaluating any movement, 
one must reflect upon what it proposes 
to achieve against what is accom- 
plished. In other words, do the cen- 
tralized schools better meet the needs 
of the average child than do the in- 
dividual units? According to the Edu- 
cational Policies Commission of the 
National Education Association, the 


* This article is based upon a master’s 
thesis entitled, “A Study of the Effects of 
Commuting Upon the School Adjustment 
of Sixth and Seventh Grade Pupils” by Ruth 
Chambers Little, available in the library of 
the Virginia Polytechnic Institute 

t Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 


general aim or end in education is 
“the fullest possible development of 
the individual within the framework 
of our present industrialized demo- 
cratic society.” 

The study reported in this article 
asks three major questions about the 
commuting of students in one com- 
munity: 

(1) Do the student’s grade-averages 
or achievement in school vary 
with his distance from school? 

Is the social and school adjust- 
ment of the students commuting 
from various distances similar to 
or different from those living in 
the town area (noncommuters) ? 
Do the children who commute 
from various distances attend 
school as regularly or less regu- 
larly than those not commuting? 


‘A. S. Barr, William H. Burton, and Leo 
Brueckner, Supervision, (New York: D. 


(2) 


Appleton-Century, 1947), p. 160. 
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One hundred and fifty-two students 
attending the sixth and seventh 
grades of the Blacksburg elementary 
school, Blacksburg, Virginia were the 
subjects for this study.’ 

The data were secured from four 
sources: (1) mental ability of stu- 
dents from the Otis Quick Scoring 
Mental Tests*; (2) social acceptability 
of students from Class Acceptability 
Tests designed by H. Edmund Bullis*; 
(3) distance from school, socioeco- 
nomic factors, etc. by a questionnaire 
filled in by the students; and (4) 
other information from the perma- 
nent school records. 

Seventy-six per cent of the 152 
pupils studied were commuters, living 
one to twenty miles from the Blacks- 
burg school. Thirty-seven per cent 
lived from one to three miles away, 
twenty-five per cent from three to five 
miles, and fourteen per cent five or 
more miles. 


Background of Students 


The occupations of the fathers of 
the students ranged from unskilled 
laborers to professional workers. Only 
5.9 per cent of the fathers were in 


* Blacksburg, Virginia is a college town 
with an official population of 3,352 located 
in southwestern Virginia. The commuting 
students were transported from various 
points in the Blacksburg magisterial district, 
which comprises an area nearly 18 miles 
long and 8 miles wide, and has an outlying 
district population of 10,052. 

* Arthur H. Otis, Otis Quick Scoring Men- 
tal Ability Beta Tests, Form B, New York, 
World Book Company. 

‘H. Edmund Bullis, Emily O’Malley, Hu- 
man Relations in the Classroom (Wilming- 
ton: Delaware State Society for Mental Hy- 
giene, 1947). 
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professional or semi-professional 
work; 13 per cent in business and 
clerical occupations; 15.8 per cent 
were farmers; 32.2 per cent were 
skilled or semi-skilled; while 9.2 per 
cent were of unknown occupation or 
were deceased. 

The proportion of unskilled, skilled, 
business and professional occupations 
of the fathers did not vary greatly as 
distance from school increased, except 
that there were fewer unskilled work- 
ers in the group living five or more 
miles distant. War fatalities and mine 
explosions accounted for the high per- 
centage of deceased fathers. 

The formal education of the parents 
ranged from none to full post-gradu- 
ate study recognized by the Doctor's 
degree. Of all parents studied, 10.9 
per cent had no formal schooling ; 59.8 
per cent had from one to seven years 
of elementary schooling; 12.5 per cent 
had attended or had been graduated 
from college, while the education of 
5.9 per cent was unknown. The distri- 
bution of the parents by formal edu- 
cation was similar to that of adults 
in Virginia as reported in 1944.5 


Student’s Grade Averages in Relation 
To Distance from School 


In comparing the school progress of 
the groups of children, the intelli- 
gence quotient was used as a measure 


*The Virginia Public School System 
(Richmond: Report of the Virginia Educa- 
tional Commission, 1944), p. 46. 

The per cent of adults age 25 and over 
with no school grade completed, 7; per cent 
with grade school training, 66; per cent with 
high school training, 18; per cent with col- 
lege training, 8. These figures are for rural 
areas. 
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of capacity for learning. School prog- 
ress Was measured in terms of marks 
received. Among the children living in 
or near the town area, (i.e. the non- 
commuters), the distribution of 
grades from A through F was approx- 
imately what was expected on the 
basis of 1.Q. In other words, 10.8 per 
cent of the noncommuters had I1.Q.’s 
of 110 or above on the basis of the 
Otis Intelligence Test and 10.8 per 
cent made A grades. For the five or 
more mile distance group the picture 
was very different. Although 9.5 per 
cent had I1.Q.’s of 110 or above, there 
were no A students. On the other hand 
47.6 per cent of these students made 
D's and F's, while only 28.6 per cent 


TABLE 1 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENTS BY I.Q 
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had 1.Q.’s below 90. In Tables 1 and 
2 it will be seen that as distance from 
school and time spent in transit from 
home to school increased, the grade 
averages of the children at each I.Q. 
level decreased significantly. 

The extent to which this associa- 
tion is due to distance or to other 
factors associated with commuting is 
not known.* Furthermore, the ade- 
quacy of the academic preparation of 
the commuting children as compared 
with noncommuting students is not 
known. 

*The investigator was unable to secure 
accurate estimates of distance children 
walked to and from buses, but many had to 


walk a considerable distance before boarding 
the bus. 


AND GRADE AVERAGE I" 


RELATION TO Distance From ScHOOL. 


LQ. and Grade 
Average Groups 


Below 90 LQ 

Making D’s and Below 
1.Q.'s8 of 90-110 
Making B and C 

1.Q.’8 of 110 and above 
Making A's 

Total No 


x’ 19.55 


Distance from School in Miles 


1.0-2.9 3.0-4.9 


34.2 
42.1 
63.2 
57.9 
2.6 
0.0 
38 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENTS BY GRADES AND I.Q. IN RELATION 


To Time SPENT IN TRANSIT. 


TABLE 2 


Time Spent in Transit in Minutes 
Grade Average eembenoo — on 


LQ. and 


60-90 


Groupe Less than 30 


24.3 
29.5 
64.9 
59.4 
10.8 
10.8 


Below 90 

D's and below 
80 to 110 
Making B and C 
110 and above 
Making A's 





X* = 18.31 p =: <.01 
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Social Acceptability and School 
Adjustment 

In securing the data on the social 
acceptability of the students by their 
classmates, the class acceptability 
questionnaire designed by H. Edmund 
Bullis was used.* This required the 
pupils to indicate their preferences 
for members of their class as leaders, 
social companions, helpers in school 
activities and in other social contacts. 
Tables 3 and 4 show the results of the 
pupil’s ratings of their associates. The 
noncommuters were selected more 
often by their classmates for associa- 
tion and leadership than were those 
who commuted. Also, the farther the 


' "Op. Cit., pp. 9 and 10. 


TABLE 3. 
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student commuted the less often he 
was selected by his classmates. Non- 
commuting children were not better 
known to the entire group than the 
commuting children because the stu- 
dents who commuted had daily con- 
tacts on the bus, and many attended 
the same school before coming to the 
Blacksburg school. Furthermore, 
there were three times as many chil- 
dren commuting as not commuting. 
Not only did the students rate the 
noncommuting students as more so- 
cially acceptable, but the same picture 
was found when studying the adjust- 
ment ratings of the students as made 
by the teachers (See Table 5). If one 
may accept the judgment of the teach- 
ers, noncommuting children were ad- 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENTS RECEIVING FROM 0 TO 20 on MorE 


VOTES IN RELATION TO DISTANCE FROM SCHOOL.* 





Distance 
0-5 


Percentage of Children Receiving 


a specified Number of Votes 
6-10 








37.8 
57.1 
55.3 
76.2 


0 to 0.9 

1.0 to 2.9 
3.0 to 4.9 
5 or more 


13.5 
14.3 
26.3 

4.8 


17.9 
10.5 








x = 175 p= <.05 
* The greater the number of votes received the more socially acceptable the student 
is to his associates. 


TABLE 4. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENTS RECEIVING SOCIAL ACCEPTABILITY 


VoTES IN RELATION TO TIME IN TRANSIT. 








Children Receiving a Specified 
Number of Votes 


6-10 10-20 


18.9 24.3 
3.6 28.6 

24.2 12.9 
9.1 12.1 

24 28 


Number of 
Students 





20 and more 


18.9 
3.6 

14.8 
6.1 

18 





Less than 30 
Less than 60 
60 to 90 

90 or more 
Total 





X* = 20.75 p = <.02 
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TABLE 5. Percentace Disraisvution or Srupents Recetvinc Speciriep NUMBER OF 
CHECKS ON SCHOOL ADJUSTMENT IN RELATION TO DISTANCE FROM SCHOOL. 


Traits Checked by Teachers as 
Undesirable Number of 


Distance 
ta Students 


M ies ai 243 4 and more 


0 to 0.9 27.0 21.6 37 
1 to 2.9 35.7 37.5 26.8 56 
3 to 49 10.5 44.8 38 
5 or more 14.3 ; 57.1 21 


X* = 16.32 


TABLE 6. Percentace Distrisvtion or Stupents ReceIvING SpecIFIED NUMBER OF 
CHECKS ON SCHOOL ADJUSTMENT IN RELATION TO TIME IN TRANSIT 
+ 


Number Traits Checked 
Time As Undesirable by Teachers Number of 
in Students 


Minutes 243 4 and 


Local or less than 30 51.4 
Less than 60 : 28.6 
60 to 90 2s 38.9 
00 and more 39.4 


= 17.26 


TABLE 7. Pencentace Distrisution or STUDENTS MISSING FROM 0 TO 16 OR MORE 
Days oF SCHOOL IN RELATION TO DISTANCE FROM SCHOOL. 


Distance Days Absent 
in Number of 


Miles 5-10 11-16 16 oO Students 


0 to 0.9 27.0 
1 to 2.9 5 21.4 
3 to 49 a 21 

5 or more 33.: 4.8 


x” 2e.01 


TABLE 8 PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION oF STUDENTS MissInc Days oF SCHOOL IN 
RELATION TO TIME SPENT IN TRANSIT 


Time Days Absent 
- Number of 


fn 
Minutes 05 6-10 16 and more Students 
— . - - — _ — = —-4 


Less than 30 51.4 
30 to 60 46.4 
60 to 90 29.6 
90 and more 30.3 





X* = 32.17 p= <.01 
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justed better in school than those 
commuting. 

The longer the student was in 
transit, the less well he was adjusted 
in school (See Table 6). Whether the 
apparent poor adjustment on the part 
of those commuting is due to fatigue, 
lack of time for social engagements 
after school, shyness or timidity due 
to his new surroundings, or to other 
factors, additional research must de- 
termine. 


School Attendance 


The average attendance of the 
sixth and seventh grade students in 
this study decreased significantly as 
the distance from school increased 
and as the time spent in transit in- 
creased. While one-half of the non- 
commuting students missed only 5 
days or less during the academic 
school year, over half of those com- 
muting 5 or more miles missed 15 or 
more days. 

Summary 

When evaluating the findings of 
this study certain limiting factors 
must be kept in mind. The subjects 
of this research were from one com- 
munity, and it is not known whether 
the conditions in this school are sim- 
ilar to those in other areas. Further- 
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more, the school studied is located in 

a small college town with the ma- 

jority of the students commuting 

from the outlying area. The extent to 
which factors other than commuting 
were responsible for the difference in 
school progress and adjustment of the 
noncommuters as compared with the 
commuting group is not known. 
Several significant differences were 
found between the commuting and 
noncommuting students. 

(1) Students who did not commute 
made better grades than com- 
muting students of similar men- 
tal capacity. 

The farther the students were 
from the school and the more 
time they spent in transit, the 
lower were their grades relative 
to their ability. 

The farther the child commuted 
and the longer time he spent in 
transit the less well adjusted he 
was in school according to the 
teachers’ records. 

The noncommuting students were 
selected more frequently by their 
classmates for social contacts 
than the commuting group. » 
The students who commuted had 
poorer attendance records than 
did those who lived nearby. 








Intentions to Migrate and Actual Migration of Rural 
High School Graduates* 


By Joe M. Bohlen and Ray E. Wakeleyt 


ABSTRACT 


This study differs from most migration studies in that it examines re- 
lationships between intentions to migrate and subsequent actual migration. 

Data for the study were gathered by interviews of 157 graduating high 
school seniors; all of the graduates of rural high schools in Hamilton Coun- 
ty and Story City, lowa. Of the group 8) intended to leave their home com- 
munities, 19 intended to stay and 57 were undecided. A follow up, one year 
later, showed that 92 had migrated and 64 had remained 

Farm and nonfarm girls and nonfarm boys were much alike in their 
migration patterns but differed significantly from farm boys in this re- 
spect. Factors such as communication with parents, socioeconomic status 
of family, parental educational levels, age of parents and attitude toward 
farm life were related to migration patterns of respondents. 

Further research with a larger sample is needed to study the effects of 
intra-family relationships upon migration of rural young people. 


The rural-to-urban migration of 
rural young people has been recog- 
nized and studied much in the past. 
Past researches indicate that this ur- 
banward movement is the result of a 
combination of comparatively well 
known factors.' To the sociologist the 
most obvious influencing factor is the 
birth rate of farm families which, in 
most areas, results in relatively large 
farm families which provide a surplus 
of farm population over and above re- 


J-1855 of the Iowa 
Station, Ames, 


* Journal Paper No 
Agricultural Experiment 
lowa, Project No. 1133. 

t Iowa State College. 

A partial list of these studies includes: 
P. A. Sorokin and Carle Zimmerman, Prin- 
ciples of Rural Urban Sociology (New 
York: H. Holt & Co., 1929), p. 582. Noel P 
Gist and Carroll D. Clark, “Intelligence as a 
Selective Factor in Rural Urban Migra- 
tions,” American Journal of Sociology, 44 
(July, 1938), 36-58. C. E. Lively and Conrad 
Taeuber, Rural Migration in the United 
States, WPA Research Monograph 19, U. S. 
Government Printing Office (1930), p. 73. 
Ray E. Wakeley, Differential Mobdility with- 
in the Rural Population in 18 lowa Town- 
ships, 1928 to 1935, IAES Bul. 249 (1938) 


placement needs. This is the general 
situation in Iowa. 

The study here reported differs 
from most migration studies in that 
it examines the relationship between 
intention to migrate and subsequent 
actual migration. The data on inten- 
tions, gathered before any of the 
respondents had migrated, were ob- 
tained from the graduating seniors of 
the eight rural high schools in Hamil- 
ton County, Iowa and the adjoining 
Story County community of Story 
City, a community which not only ad- 
joins Hamilton County but also is 
similar in regard to ethnic and other 
cultural factors.? 

Hamilton County and the adjoining 
northwest section of Story County 
are located in the North Central grain 
area of Iowa. The economy is based 


*Story City was chosen to increase the 
number of cases in the sample. Although it 
lies in Story County, it is the center of a 
Norwegian cultural area which includes the 
southeast portion of Hamilton County. 
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nostly upon the production and sale 
of corn and livestock. It is a “corn- 
hog” county; corn is the most valu- 
able crop and hogs are the largest 
single source of livestock income 
Hamilton County is almost entirely an 
iricultural county. The largest cen- 
ter is Webster City with a population 
of 7,600. It is one of the richest agri- 
ultural counties in the Midwest. The 
Farm Operator Family Level of Liv- 
ing Index as determined by Hagood 
189.‘ The residents of this area 
are primarily of Northern European 
descent and in most communities the 
Swedish and Norwegian ethnic pat- 
terns predominate with the exception 
of one German community and one 
Irish-Yankee mixed community. Ham- 
ilton County was one of the typical 
cornbelt counties selected for study 
by the USDA, BAF, Division of Farm 
Population.’ 

The nine high schools attended by 
the students in this study were lo- 
cated in towns having a population 
range of 100-1,779. The largest high 
school had a total enrollment of 130 
students and the smallest an enroll- 
ment of 53 students. A total of 157 
graduating seniors were interviewed. 

For purposes of this study, migra- 
be the de- 
parture from the home community for 


was 


tion was considered to 


Bureau of Census release published in 
Des Moines Register (June 28, 1950), p. 28. 

Margaret Jarman Hagood, Farm Opera- 

Family Level of Laving Indexes for 
Counties of the U. S. 1940 and 1945, USDA, 
BAE (1947). Mimeographed. 

For a detailed analysis of Hamilton 
County see: Paul J. Jehlik and Ray E. 
Wakeley, Rural Organization in Process, 
IAES Research Bul. 364 (1949). 
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6 months or more regardless of rea- 
son. After the original data were 
gathered the students were classified 
into two groups; 1) those who had de- 
cided concerning migration, i.e., had 
answered either that they intended to 
leave their communities or that they 
intended to stay and, 2) those who 
were undecided as to what they in- 
tended to do. 

As was stated earlier, the study 
was made in two parts; an original 
interview with the students to ascer- 
tain their intentions, and a check up 
one year later to ascertain their ac- 
tions concerning migration. It was as- 
sumed that all graduating seniors of 
the nine rural high schools were po- 
tential migrants. 

To obtain data for the first part of 
the study the senior class at each high 
school was assembled as a group, and 
each student filled in a schedule. The 
same interviewer visited all of the 
schools, and his comments were lim- 
ited to establishing rapport, advising 
that the schedule was not a test and 
answering questions of those students 
who sought further explanation of 
the mechanics of filling in the sched- 
ules. The data gathered included in- 
tentions concerning migration, vital 
statistics, questions concerning ex- 
periences, parent-child relations, socio- 
economic status of families of re- 
spondents,® and the respondents’ atti- 
tudes toward farming.’ 


*“See W. H. Sewell, “Short Form of the 
Farm Family Socio-Economic Status Scale,” 
Rural Sociology, 8 (1943), 161-170. 

See Alonzo M. Myster, “Further Valida- 
tion of the Wert-Myster Farming Attitude 
Seale,” Rural Sociology, 9 (1944), 226-232. 
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Findings Concerning Migration 

Intentions 

The respondents in this study in- 
cluded 41 farm boys, 28 nonfarm boys, 
52 farm girls and 36 nonfarm girls." 
Among these 157 rural young people, 
place of residence was not signficantly 
related to their expressed intentions 
concerning migration. The difference 
in the intention between sexes was 
highly significant. A greater propor- 
tion of the girls intended to migrate, 
and a smaller proportion of them were 
undecided concerning migration. Of 
the 69 boys, 23 intended to migrate, 
14 intended to stay in their home com- 
munities and 32 were undecided as to 
what they were going to do; 58 of the 
girls in these communities intended to 
migrate, 5 intended to stay and 25 
were undecided. 

Considering all 157 cases in the 
study as a group, more than one-half 
intended to leave their communities, 
one-eighth of them intended to stay 


*In this area, the nonfarm residents were 
not dispersed throughout the area but lived 
in the villages. By census definition all the 
respondents in this study are rural resi- 
dents 
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and nearly three-eighths of them were 
undecided (Table 1). 

Analysis of the migration inten- 
tions of these high school students re- 
vealed that the following variations 
were significant or highly significant :” 

1. More girls than boys frequently 
discussed their plans for the future 
with their parents. 

2. Among both sexes, more of those 
who had frequently discussed their 
plans for the future with their par- 
ents were decided. 

3. Among those who had decided, 
the frequency of discussion of future 
plans with parents was not related to 
intentions to leave or to stay in their 
home communities. 

4. Among those students who had 
expressed intentions to leave or to 
stay in their communities, those who 
had the most favorable attitudes to- 
ward farming (as measured by Wert- 

*The terms, significant, highly signifi- 
cant, and not significant are used in this 
paper as applying to the statistical con- 
ception of significance. See George W. 
Snedecor, Statistical Methods (3rd edition; 


Ames, Iowa: Iowa State College Press, 
1940), pp. 12-13. 


TABLE 1. INTENTIONS TOWARD MIGRATION BY SEX AND PLACE OF RESIDENCE. 





Intended 
to leave 


Place of 
Residence 


No 


Rural Farm 
Rural Nonfarm 
Total 


Rural Farm 
Rural Nonfarm 
Total 


Grand Total 


Were 
Undecided 


Intended to 
stay 


No. 








10 
4 
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Myster scale) showed a greater ten- 
dency to stay in their communities. 

5. Fewer young people at the upper 
socioeconomic levels were undecided 
concerning migration. 

6. Fewer young people whose fa- 
thers or mothers or both had more 
than 12 years of schooling were un- 
decided. 

A number of other factors were 
tested and found to have no signifi- 
cant relationship to intentions con- 
cerning migration. The respondents 
who were undecided concerning mi- 
gration did not display a less favor- 
able attitude toward farming. Those 
from the higher socioeconomic levels 
showed no greater tendency to leave 
their communities. Church affiliation, 
opinions concerning and participation 
in church activities, previous mobility 


of respondents and their families, 


positions of leadership in high school 
classes, and contacts and interest in 
the world outside their communities 
were also found to be unrelated to 
migration intentions.'® 


Patterns of Actual Migration 

One year later a follow up study 
was made to discover the relation- 
ships between migration intentions 
and the actual migration performance 
of these young people (Table 2). Mi- 
gration performance was analyzed in 
the same framework as were migra- 
tion intentions. 

The analysis of the data showed a 
significant relationship between sex, 


” For further details see: Joe M. Bohlen, 
Factore Related to Migration Intentions of 
High School Seniors, Hamilton County, 
lowa, 1948 (Unpublished Master's thesis, 
Iowa State College). 
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TABLE 2. MIGRATION INTENTIONS AND Ac- 
TUAL MIGRATION OF RuRAL HicH SCHOOL 
GRADUATES BY SEX AND RESIDENCE. 











Farm Boys 
Intended to leave 
Intended to stay 
Were undecided 


Sub-totals 


Nonfarm Boys 
Intended to leave 
Intended to stay 
Were undecided 


| nu 


Sub-totals 

Farm Girla 
Intended to leave 
Intended to stay 


Were undecided 15 


52 


a 
wm! cM 


Sub-totals 
Nonfarm Girls 
Intended to leave 
Intended to stay 0 
Were undecided 10 


Sub-totals 36 
Totala 

Intended to leave 
Intended to stay 
Were undecided 


80 
19 
57 


92 


Grand Total 156 


place of residence and migration. The 
farm boys stood out alone as uniquely 
different from nonfarm boys, farm 
girls and nonfarm girls in their mi- 
gration patterns. 

A greater proportion of the farm 
boys did not migrate during the first 
year following their graduation from 
high school. Statistically speaking, the 
difference in migration between farm 
boys and the other three groups was 
highly significant. Differences be- 
tween nonfarm boys, farm girls and 
nonfarm girls were not significant. 

Migration performance was not sig- 
nificantly related to frequency of dis- 
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cussion of plans for the future with 
the parents, nor to age of the parents, 
nor to the socioeconomic levels of the 
respondents’ families. Graduates 
whose parents had attended college 
showed no greater tendency to mi- 
grate. Intelligence (as measured by 
I. Q. tests) was not related to migra- 
tion. A greater proportion of those 
who had expressed a more favorable 
attitude pattern toward farming and 
farm life stayed in their communities. 


Intentions and Actual Migration 


Comparison of the findings regard- 
ing migration intentions and actual 
migration shows some differences in 
related factors. The comparison of in- 
tentions concerning migration of farm 
residents and nonfarm residents indi- 
that there was no significant 
difference the 
groups in their migration intentions. 
When actual migration patterns were 
compared by place of residence a sig- 
nificant difference was found. In both, 
the intentions and actual migration 


cated 


between residence 


patterns comparisons by sex showed 
a significant difference. Further analy- 
sis showed that farm girls, nonfarm 
girls and nonfarm boys were not un- 
like each other but there was a highly 
significant difference farm 
boys and the other three groups. This 
different significance in the residence 


between 


factor between intentions and actual 
migration may be partially explained 
by the fact that nearly three-eighths 
of the undecided 
when intentions asked. Those 
who were undecided among the non- 
nonfarm girls and farm 


respondents were 


were 


farm bovs, 
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girls were about equally divided by 
their ultimate decisions; half migrat- 
ed and half stayed. The undecided 
among the farm boys were not di- 
vided in the same manner; only one- 
eighth of them migrated and seven- 
eighths of them remained in their 
home communities. In this phase of 
the study, place of residence seemed 
to be an important factor related to 
boys’ migration but non-significant 
in so far as the girls were concerned. 

Socioeconomic levels of respond- 
ents were not related to intentions 
concerning migration nor to migra- 
performance. More of those 
whose parents had attended college 
had made a decision concerning mi- 
gration by the time of high school 
graduation, but among those who had 
decided, parents’ education was not 
related to intentions to leave or to 
stay. Education of parents was like- 
wise not related to actual migration 
patterns of high school graduates. 

In the initial phase of the study, 
frequency of discussion with parents 
of plans for the future was not re- 
lated to intentions to leave or to stay 
of those who had More of 
those who had discussed these plans 
with their parents infrequently or not 
at all were undecided. Frequency of 
discussion with parents was not re- 
lated to the migration performance of 
these young people. 

Attitude toward farming was a fac- 
tor related to decision making in the 
initial phase regarding migration in- 
tentions. Among those who had de- 
cided, more of those with a favorable 
attitude toward farming intended to 


tion 


decided. 
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stay in their communities. In the sec- 
ond phase, attitude toward farming 
was not significantly related to mi- 
gration of girls, but, among the boys, 
those with a lower pattern of favor- 
ableness showed a greater tendency 
to migrate. This difference was high- 
ly significant. The wtimate signifi- 
cance of this finding can not be shown 
by this study since the number of 
cases was too small to separate farm 
boys from nonfarm boys and test the 
relationship of this attitude within 
residence groups. 


Summary and Conclusions 


Approximately three-fifths (3/5) 
of the young people included in this 
study have moved from their home 
communities in Hamilton County, 
most of them going to urban areas."’ 
Only three of the migrants had left 
the state of Iowa within one year 
from high school graduation. This has 
implications related to rural school 
system. Under the present system of 
school organization and methods of 
taxation for school support the rural 
people are educating three-fifths of 
their young people at little cost to the 
urban areas which they will directly 
serve as working adults. The large 
proportion of high school graduates 
who have migrated raises a question 
concerning the adequacy of the small 
rural high school with its limited cur- 
ricular offerings. 

The findings of this study suggest 
the need for further research to de- 


#8 Other data gathered in this study but 


not reported in this paper indicate that 
majority of migrants are going to urban 
areas. 
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velop more clearly the relationship be- 
tween the various patterns of migra- 
tion intentions and subsequent action 
and the factors related to them. A 
larger number of cases will be needed 
to make comparisons by sex and place 
of residence. A larger number of cases 
would facilitate further investigation 
of related factors such as communica- 
tion with parents, type of intra-family 
organization, job opportunities in local 
communities including farming op- 
portunities. Included in another study 
should be those boys and girls from 
the same communities of similar age 
who are not enrolled in high school. 

The unique migration pattern of 
farm boys needs to be investigated 
further. Factors which may be re- 
lated but need verification are the rel- 
ative economic prosperity of agricul- 
ture and the unique employment 
situation in farming which may per- 
mit farm boys to delay decisions con- 
cerning migration because they can 
stay around home and help out and 
incidentally have access to family car 
and dad’s check book. This study 
showed that more of the boys who had 
had jobs away from home either dur- 
ing the summer or part-time jobs dur- 
ing the school year intended to leave 
their communities. One may also hy- 
pothesize that the larger proportion 
of farm boys staying to help at home 
may mean that farms and farming 
will continue to be passed from fa- 
thers to sons. It remains to be seen 
in the subsequent follow up studies 
whether this favorable economic situ- 
ation is a check on migration of farm 
boys or only a temporary delay. 
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This study demonstrates that the 
dynamics of population migration of 
young people is explained in part by 
relationships between their intentions 
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to migrate and their final decision and 
action. The factors influencing later 
decisions and action need further 
analysis. 





Adolescent-Parent Adjustment—Rurality as a Variable 
By Ivan Nyet 


ABSTRACT 


City families were found to be significantly better adjusted than farm 
families as measured by an adolescent-parent adjustment scale on a sample 
of 1,456 city, amall town, fringe, village, open country nonfarm, and farm 
adolescents. In general, adjustment declined with increesed rurality, but 
town families were found to be an exception, ranking below village and 
fringe. Socioeconomic level was found to explain a portion of the rural 
urban differences, but residence remains a significant variable with socio- 
economic factors held constant. Hypotheses are advanced that the poor 
adjustment of the farm adolescent is associated with rapid rural social 
change within the space of a generation, increased contact with urban ado- 
lescents who enjoy more obvious privileges, and a feeling that society as 
a whole considers them under-privileged. 


Of the folk wisdom that continues 
to dominate large areas of sociological 
thinking, perhaps none is more per- 
sistent than the idealization of every 
aspect of the farm family. In the more 
limited area of adolescent-parent ad- 
justment this has been as true as for 
the rural family as a whole. The re- 
search of Cavan' and Stott,? both of 
which suggest poorer adjustment for 
farm adolescents, appears to have af- 


fected the thinking of sociologists 

t University of Missouri. 

‘Ruth Cavan, The Adolescent in the 
Family, White House Conference on Child 
Health and Protection (New York: D. Ap- 
pleton-Century Company, 1934), pp. 23-4, 
303-4 

*Leland H. Stott, “Adolescent Dislikes 
Regarding Parental Behavior,” Pedagogical 
Seminary (1940), 393-414; “Parental Atti- 
tudes of Farm, Town, and City Parents in 
Relation to Certain Personality Adjustments 
in their Children,” Journal of Social Pey- 
chology (1940), 325-339. 


very little. Burgess and Locke® term 
it inconclusive, perhaps because the 
Cavan findings are based on three 
questions and Stott’s correlations and 
Critical Ratios are low.* 


Present Findings 


The present study indicates very 
significant differences between farm 
and city families, with the differences 
favoring the city families, as measured 


*E. W. Burgess and Harvey J. Locke, 
The Family (New York: The American 
Book Company, 1945), pp. 75-7. 

*Two additional reasons for overlooking 
this fact may be: (1) Farm families have 
low divorce and juvenile delinquency rates. 
Children have more room to play and de- 
velop better work habits. There may be a 
tendency to generalize from these to the 
particular relationship of parent-child ad- 
justment; and (2) “rural” and “urban” 
samples often have included very diverse 
population groups which when thrown to- 
gether obscure real differences. This is con- 
sidered further below 
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by an Adolescent-Parent Adjustment 
Scale of sixty-eight items.® Significant 
differences between farm and city were 
found on thirty-nine of the sixty-eight 
items. Thirty-seven favored the city. 
Of the five interaction areas covered 
by the scale, all show differences fa- 
voring the city families. Differences 
are particularly great in the feeling 

*For details of its construction, see the 
writer’s doctoral dissertation, Adolescent 


Adjustment to Parents, (Michigan State 
College, 1950), Chapter 3 


TABLE 1. DtIrrerences Between ReE- 
SPONSES OF FARM AND CITY ADOLESCENTS 
ON SCALE ITEMS MEASURING ADOLESCENT- 
PARENT ADJUSTMENT. 





Differences 
Not Sig. at 


Differences 
Sig. Above 
5% Level 


Interaction Area 





Love and Security Items 
Status Items 4 
Socialization Items 

Parent Personality Items 11 
Outside of Family Items ~ 
Total 

Favoring City 37 
Favoring Farm 2 
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of being loved and secure in feelings 
about the personality of the parents. 
Significant differences (C.R. 3.62) 
were found also between the mean 
scores on all items with city families 
scoring higher. 
Between Farm and City 

Rural-urban research has usually 
lumped farm, open country nonfarm, 
village, and fringe populations to- 
gether as “rural” and everything 
over 2,500 as “urban.” Such lumping 
together has often been attacked, 
most recently by Gross.* The writer 
believing that some of this criticism 
was justified, included sub-samples of 
open country nonfarm, village, and 
fringe separate from farm and se- 
cured separate samples from small 
town separate from city. 

The results below indicate the value 
of the sub-samples. The quartile dif- 


* Neal Gross, “Contemporary Rural Life,” 
Rural Sociology (September, 1948). 
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Figure I. 


The Percent of City, Fringe, Town, Village, Open-Country, and Farm 
Adolescents in High, Middle, and Low Adjustment Quartiles, 
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TABLE 2 


Scate Irems SHOWING DIFFERENCES SIGNIFICANT ABOVE THE 
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5% LEVEL 


Berween Farm AND Oren Country, VILLace, TOWN, FRINGE AND CrTy ADOLESCENTS. 





City 


Open 
Country 


Fringe Town Village 


37 


Favoring Farm 

Favoring Not Farm 
ferences are significant between 
fringe and village and the farm group 
they are usually lumped with, while 
the scores for the small town group 
are lower than any of the rural groups 
except the farm. Essentially the same 
picture is shown by the individual 
scale items which show significant dif- 
ferences farm and other 
areas. If all rural and all urban groups 
had been thrown together, it is prob- 
able that the significant differences 
would have been obscured. 
The genera! picture indicates that 

urbanism (city, fringe, 
town, village, open country nonfarm, 
to adjustment of adolescents 
to parents declines also. The excep- 
tion to this corelationship is the town 
family.’ Why it should rank lower 
than the village may provide a worth- 
while subject for further research.* 


between 


as declines 


farm) 


Stott also found town families ranking 
yw in adolescent-parent relationships. Stott, 
». cit 
"A possible research 

the 


eacents 


hypothesis is that 
comparisons that town and village ado- 
make are different. The village is 


TABLE 
MEDIATE 


NUMBER OF FARM AND CITY 


Soc jaecon 


Adjustment Level 


City 


Lowest 
Quartiles 2 and 
Highest Quartile 


Quartile 8 
; 24 
28 


X* is 2.29 (not significant) 


ADOLESCENTS FALLING 
AND LoW ADJUSTMENT QUARTILES WITH SOCIOECONOMI 


X" is 8.65 Po 02 


0 q 0 2 
11 5 


16 


The Socioeconomic Variable’ 

Since very significant differences 
had been found between the adjust- 
ment of high and low socioeconomic 
level families (C.R. of differences in 
mean scores 7.02),'° it appeared de- 
sirable to ask whether rural-urban 
differences were not due to differences 
in socioeconomic leve! rather than in 
residence. Some of the differences ap- 
pear to be socioeconomic since, with 
it held constant, differences decline; 
however, we must conclude from the 
remaining significant differences that 
residence is a factor in addition to 
socioeconomic level. These significant 
closely surrounded by farm families with 
whom the village compares itself favorably 
so far as freedom, democratic, and affection 
al relationships and privileges are concern 
The small town n itself t 
the city to its disadvantage 

Computed by assigning equal weights to 
occupation, education of father and mother 
church attendance of father and mother 
combined membership in organizations of 
father and mother, employment of wife out 
side of the home, and estimated income 

“Ivan Nye, Adoleacent-Parent Adjust 
ment (Doctoral Dissertation, Michigan 
State College, 1950), Chapters 9 and 10 
and Appendix “D.” 


ed ay compare 


Hicu, INTER- 
CONSTANT 


INTO 
LEVE! 


Low 


Level 


Medium and 
Level Soctuecon 


High 


Farm City Farm 


6 3 123 
25 170 
18 67 
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differences are concentrated in the 
medium and low socioeconomic levels 
and are almost absent at the highest 
socioeconomic level. 


The Sample, Methodology, and 
Validity Checks 

The sample consisted of 1,472 
adolescents from grades eight and 
eleven of fifteen of the public schools 
of Michigan. It included farm 423, 
open country non-farm 183, village 
238, small town 173, fringe 208, and 
city 216, and 5 who did not indicate 
residence. The instrument was ad- 
ministered in the classroom in classes 
taking required subjects. All were ad- 
ministered by the writer with the co- 
operation of school 
superintendents and class room teach- 
ers. The excellent cooperation of the 
schools was due in part to the joint 
sponsorship of the research by the 
State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion and the Division of Education of 
Michigan State College, as well as the 
Sociology Department. The combina- 
tion of high motivation with use of 
class time made it possible to secure 
a hundred per cent return. For various 
returns were not 
used'' which left approximately nine- 
ty-nine per cent usable. 

The items in the scale were taken 
from previous research, suggestions 
by sociologists, and two previous re- 
search projects by the writer.’* It was 


and assistance 


reasons eighteen 


One girl was married, one was deaf, 
and another too retarded to be able to read 
well enough, three omitted too many items, 


and the balance gave answers that con- 
tradicted themselves. 
*Some Parent-Child Conflicts from the 


Child’s Point of View, an unpublished study 
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composed of thirty-one mother-adoles- 
cent and the same number of father- 
adolescent items plus six concerning 
parents together. For example, below 
is one of socialization items used in 
the scale. “When my father makes 
me do something he tells me why it’s 
necessary: Never , Sometimes _, 
Usually , Almost always, Al- 
ways.” The returns were strictly 
anonymous, a point which was 
stressed to reduce inhibitions to an- 
swering family questions. 

A number of tests of validity were 
employed both of individual scale 
items and of the scale as a whole. 
These included: (1) the correlation 
between each item and the feeling 
that the adolescent himself had of his 
relationship to his parents was 
checked (correlation significant above 
the 1 per cent level was required) ; (2) 
check of each item by the Criterion 
of Internal Consistency (C.R. of 3.0 
required); (3) factor analysis of 
twenty-eight scale items from all 
areas of the scale. The result indi- 
cated one variable only was included 
in the scale; (4) parents scored them- 
selves on the same scale and a correla- 
tion of .40 with children’s score ob- 
tained; (5) scores correlated 
with the ten areas of the California 
Mental Health Analysis—intermedi- 
ate form and significant correlations 
(.60 to .20) obtained with nine of the 
ten areas; (6) the subjective evalua- 
tions of experts on three campuses 


were 


of 287 juniors in the Salem, Oregon schools; 
and Factors Influencing Adolescent’s Ad- 
justment to Parents (Master's Thesis, The 
State College of Washington, 1947), A study 
of 572 Juniors in seven Washington schools. 
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and of some 2,000 adolescents in 
Washington and Michigan; and (7) a 
positive correlation of .67 between the 
scale scores and the subjective self- 
evaluation of the group scoring lowest 
on the scale was obtained." 

The split-half check or reliability 
yielded an uncorrected correlation of 
.92. 

Summary 

City families enjoy better adoles- 
cent-parent adjustment than farm 
families. This is indicated by: (1) 
higher mean adjustment scores, (2) 
higher distributions on individual 
scale items, and (3) larger percent- 
ages in the highest quartile and lower 
percentages in the lowest quartile 

Adolescent-parent adjustment tends 
to decline with increased rurality 
(city, fringe, small town, village, open 
country nonfarm, to farm) with the 
exception of the small town which 
ranks below the village and almost as 
low as the farm. 

The inadvisability of lumping all 
rural populations together is demon- 
strated 


Suggested Further Research 


Present findings stop at the ques- 
tion of why are farm adolescents com- 
paratively more poorly adjusted to 
parents than city adolescents. Some 


hypotheses for the explanation of this 
fact include: (1) While city adoles- 
cents grow up in a social world re- 


sembling that which their parents 

*This check was believed necessary be- 
cause sociologists have sometimes been ac 
cused of imposing residence or class values 
ym groups who do not embrace them 
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lived in, that is not true of the farm 
adolescent. Social change is proceed- 
ing so rapidly that it is a different 
world. Particularly significant is the 
change from a world dominated by 
primary groups to one dominated by 
secondary groups. This makes par- 
ticularly severe adjustments in the 
areas of (a) social values and ways 
of gaining status, a passing of the 
values on work, production and repu- 
tation to those of money and con- 
sumer goods appropriate for making 
good first and casua] impressions in 
the secondary group, (b) change from 
“great family” to the small immediate 
family bringing the necessity for in- 
tensifying the bond between parents 
and children as the size of the group 
declines from which family members 
can draw their emotional security," 
(c) transition from one in which 
duties, privileges, and satisfaction of 
needs centered in the family to one 
in which, to a great extent, they must 
be owed to, conferred by, and satisfied 
by the school, the adolescent group, 
and the community. (2) He is in in- 
creasing contact with urban children 
who work less and receive more free- 
dom and material things. (3) The 
farm adolescent feels that (in the 
eyes of the total society) he belongs 
to an underprivileged and an inferior 
group, and this feeling of lack of suc- 
cess and recognition affects his feel- 
ings toward and his adjustment to 
his parents. 

“For further discussion of the emotional 
implications of small families, see Kingsley 
Davis “The Sociology of Parent-Child Con- 


flicts,” American Sociological Review, 
(1940), 523-535 
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Partial support is given these hypo- 
theses by the findings in this study 
that the highest socioeconomic level 
farm group were about as well ad- 
justed as the comparable city group. 
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They have more nearly completed the 
social transition to the secondary 
group, have less work and more 
things, and feel less (if any) in- 
feriority toward other groups. 





Rural Sociological Research in the Wheat Belt* 


By Otis Durant Duncan and 
Emmit Frederick Sharpt 


ABSTRACT 


This paper outlines a series of rural sociological research problems 
which appear feasible, show promise of fruitful results, and comprise 
major social adjustments needed and/or under way in the “Wheat Belt.” 
The suggested research is in “large blocks” which will require scaling 
and sizing to conform to situations immediately at hand. A superficial 
description of the “Wheat Belt” is given for purposes of orientation. The 
regional emphasis is likely to give an erroneous impression unless it is 
rigidly defined in actual research because the “Wheat Belt” is neither a 
region nor a belt in any strict sense. As conceived here, rural sociological 
research may be designed within several related comprehensive areas: 
Rural Social Organization, Population, Levels of Living, Social Interaction, 
and Cultural Change, each of which is capable of almost infinite sub- 


division and extension. 


I 

The purpose of this paper is to 
sketch in suggestive form various 
types of rural sociological studies 
which (1) appear feasible, (2) show 
promise of fruitful results, and (3) 
comprise major problems of social ad- 
justment as well as of scientific in- 
quiry in the “Wheat Belt” of the 
United States. Many of the types of 
studies proposed have been under- 
taken in part over a period of more 


* This paper was read in substantially its 


present form before the Annual Meeting 
of the Rural Sociological Society in New 
Yerk, December 28-30, 1949, and is pub- 
lished as a contribution of the Oklahoma 
Agricultural Experiment Station. 

+ Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical 
College. 


than a quarter century. All of them 
probably have pertinence to most 
other rural areas of this country, 
since there are few exclusive problems 
in any “region” now that space does 
not constitute the barrier to socio- 
economic intercourse it once did. 
Moreover, regions are more or less 
fictional mental images, except in the 
most highly restricted natural sense. 

This paper will serve a three-fold 
use: First, to delineate broad tracks 
along which immediate de novo and de 
facto research may be routed; second, 
to form a basis for long range re- 
search planning by agencies, particu- 
larly colleges, engaged in research in 
the social aspects of agriculture; and 
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third, to acquaint administrators, re- 
search foundations, and others who 
provide funds for research with types 
of problems in which rural sociologists 
are interested. Incidentally, it may 
help the professiona! rural sociologist 
to orient himself in the great labora- 
tory before him. The paper does not 
presume to have exhausted its possi- 
bilities. It the designing of 
those 
who will prosecute them, and it avoids 


leaves 
specific research projects to 
the discussion of methodologies which 
often must be developed as used. It 
“blocks out in the rough” large re- 
search areas, each of which will need 
to be scaled down and sized to fit par- 
The 
such an expenditure of time is that 


ticular situations defense for 


rural sociologists need to spend more 
effort than they usually do in formu- 
lating general notions of their re- 
search 
I! 
Few crops are grown under greater 


yeographical diversity than wheat, 


which } 


the globe. It is produced in appreciable 


s accompanied man all over 


quantities in practically all areas of 
the United States, except New Eng- 
land, the Deep South, and the extreme 
Southwest, and it was probably forced 
out of those sections only by the so- 
called economic “law of comparative 
advantage.” Neither the agriculture, 
the geography, nor the socioeconomic 
which wheat is 
Hence, it is 
the territory 
“wheat 


organization under 
grown is homogeneous 
imperative to specify 
lesignated as a_ particular 
velt,”’ which in this instance refers to 


the tier of states, or portions thereof, 
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running north from the Texas plains 
to North Dakota and the Far North- 


west 

The greater part of the Wheat Belt 
was settled under the authority of the 
Homestead Act of 1862, or by similar 
provisions under later acts of Con- 


gress, after treaties were made with 
various Indian The last of 
these mass settlements was that of 
Oklahoma during the period of 1889 
to 1893, or Under the 
provisions of settlement, the land was 


tribes. 


thereabouts 


divided rectangularly, into all factors 
and multiples of 640-acre sections, re- 
yardiess of whether such parcels 
formed economic farm units. Usually, 
roads were laid out with the compass 
at intervals of one mile and school 
were three 


miles regardless of need. The amount 


sites designated every 
of land allotted was a quarter section 
(more or less) to each homesteader. 

Searcely had the homesteaders es- 
tablished titles to their land when dis- 
possession began to take place. It was 
especially true in Oklahoma that 
many homesteads mortgaged 
heavily within a single day after titles 
were proved, and land grabbing, by 
whatever became a thriving 
Was not 


were 


means, 


business.' It enough for a 
Debo, Praine City (New 
Knopf, 1944), p. 54 et 
Shannon, The Farmer's 
Ee nomic His- 
(New York: 
1945), p. 34, 
Brien Gras, A 


See Angie 
York: Alfred A 
passim, Fred A 
Least Frontier (Vol. V T he 
tory of the United States 
Farrar and Rinehart, Inc., 
et passim; Norman Scott 
Hiatory of Agriculture in Exrope and Amer- 
ca (2nd ed; New York: F. S. Crofts & 
Co., 1940), p. 275, et seq.; Joseph Schafer, 
The Social Hiatory of Ame Agricul- 
(New York The Macmillan Co., 
1936), pp. 35-36. These are only a few of 
numerous sources from which similar in- 


formation may be gained 


ican 


fure 
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farmer to have land; he needed op- 
erating capital and improvements. 
Hence the relative amount of mort- 
gage debt and farm tenancy rose 
rapidly in the area, although the land 
had been given to the original set- 
tlers - 

The first social characteristic, then, 
of the Wheat Belt is that it was 
settled by hordes of hungry seekers 
for land. It was powered by booms 
engineered by federal land agents, and 
it was populated without due regard 
for either economic principles or so- 
Farm units were not eco- 
nomically determined, and whatever 
ordinarily influences “natural group- 
ings” of people was ignored. It is 
now known that 160 acres of land is 
mainly an arbitrary definition of a 
homestead. In some areas a quarter 
section is a big farm while in others 
it is entirely insufficient to support 
a family of any size. 

Since 1930, much of this area has 
sustained heavy losses of population. 
[ts sufferings during the depression 
era probably were even more severe 
than those of most other parts of the 
nation. Every state in the tier di- 
rectly north of Texas lost population 
1930 and 1940, and several 
of them have had net losses of people 
almost continually since 1940. Wind, 
dust storms, drought (1934-1937), 
devastating crop vanishing 


cial needs. 


between 


pests, 


During the first quarter of the 20th 


Century farm mortgage indebtedness rose 
so high for the country as a whole that it 
was practically as great as the gross farm 
income realized for each of several years 
of the early 1930’s. The Wheat Belt was 
a major contributor to this enormous growth 
of farm mortgage debt. 
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markets during the 1930's, and lack 
of alternative opportunities for em- 
ployment have been cited most often 
as factors contributing to an exodus 
greater than the natural increase of 
population. 

Another important influence upon 
the economy of the Wheat Belt has 
been the mechanization of agricul- 
tural production. The 160-acre farm 
was only a “horse and buggy” ag- 
ricultural unit. With the coming of 
tractors, combines, trucks, engine- 
powered hay presses, and other ma- 
chines, the size of the farm unit had to 
change accordingly, and the machines 
became necessary as soil depletion 
and economic competition hastened 
the expansion of the sizes of farm 
units. The transformation incident to 
mechanization has been well charac- 
terized by a recent Oklahoma study.* 

The changes concomitant with the 
rise of machine technology in the 
Wheat Belt have amounted to up- 
heavals in the social organization, in 
consequence of which rural institu- 
tions must be renovated where they 
have not already perished. In some 
sections, three-fourths of the country 
schools, literally thousands, have been 
vacated during the last ten to twenty 


See Robert T. McMillan, Social Aspects 
of Farm Mechanization in Oklahoma, Okla. 
A.E.S.B. B-339 (Nov. 1949). This study 
claims that changes coincidental with or 
consequent to farm mechanization include 
consolidation of farm units, increased av- 
erage wealth and income of farm families, 
reduction in human labor needed on farms, 
higher material levels of living, increased 
leisure, heavy depopulation of farming 
areas, increased technological and frictional 
unemployment, increase of large-scale com- 
mercial farming, concentration of farm own- 
ership, increased dependence of farmers 
upon the caprices of the business cycle. 
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years for want of pupils, the function 
of educating what few rural children 
there are having been transferred to 
the towns and cities. Oklahoma alone 
proposes to abolish 2,500 country 
schools. With the passing of the rural 
school, organized religious life in the 
open country has suffered serious set- 
backs, having become tributary to 
towns and cities. Likewise, the rural 
farm population, and often that of 
villages, has been bereft of doctors 
and other local health facilities. Town- 
ship government in many of these 
areas has ceased functioning, and has 
been abandoned completely in some of 
them. 

Accordingly, the traditional rural 
neighborhood has begun to expire, 
leaving the farm family as a mere 
atom within the orbit of a much larg- 
er and more complex town-centered 
secondary group. This has done away 
with the once sacred local autonomy 
of the old misnamed “rural communi- 
ty.” It causes one to wonder if Galpin 
were inspired with prophetic vision 
when in 1915 he wrote: “Rurbanism 
would ask the farmer to assume his 
full share of responsibility in com- 
munity alliance, both social and gov- 
ernmental "* Now we may add 
also economic and cultural, or total 
responsibility in the larger techno- 
cratic world 

The 
Wheat 
which affects greatly its social situ- 
rhe the direct 


the 
selt is another of its aspects 


population pattern of 


ations area lies in 
A natomy 
munity, Wise 
1915), pp. 32-35 


J. Galpin, The 
; il (‘on 


4 i Ma 


ucul 
Ag icul 


Res. Bull 
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path of the major stream of westward 
migration from the older eastern 
states. In earlier years the southern 
portion of the area, i.e., Texas and 
Oklahoma, absorbed a heavy influx 
from the South and from Missouri. 
There was also a fairly heavy south- 
ward migration after 1889 from Kan- 
sas and states lying immediately to 
the North. Kansas stopping 
place in the late 1850's for westward- 
moving New England Yankees who 
gave it a strongly conservative puri- 
tanical background. 

The German revolutions of 1848 and 
later sent thousands of Ger- 
man peasants to the American Con- 
tinent. Finding the older areas to the 
East rather well saturated, large num- 
bers of these migrants settled over 
the western wheat area from southern 
Texas to North Dakota. Likewise, 
Scandinavian migrants settled in Tex- 
as, Kansas, Nebraska, and states 
northward to Canada. Finally, Lrish, 
Polish, Russian, some Italian, Czech, 
and numerous other elements filter- 


Was a 


many 


ed in among the German and Scandi- 
navian settlements. Sometimes these 
peoples formed “cultural islands,” 
particularly if they were Roman Cath- 
olic, and, in other instances they did 
not. This accounted in part for the 
appearance of a great religious di- 
versity often accentuated by either 


language or nationality. German and 
Irish Catholics appeared, along with 
Scandinavian and German Lutherans, 
who refused to speak to each other 
religiously, as also did scattered clus- 


ters of Mennonites. These clusters 
formed a motley spectacle against a 
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background of various kinds of An- 
glo-American sects, conservative New 
England Congregationalists, Unitar- 
ians, Scotch-Irish Presbyterians, re- 
form-loving Methodists, and isolation- 
ist Baptists, self-contained Episcopa- 
lians, ete. More recently, the heavy 
urbanward migration of the more 
highly. educated classes of farmers 
left the country open to the emer- 
gence of numerous Pentecostal sects, 
which along with Mormons and the 
Disciples movement constitute Ameri- 
ca’s most original contribution to the 
Christian religion, if the Negro re- 
ligions of the South and New England 
Christian Science be excepted. This 
area, in fact, comprises the aggressive 
half of H. L. Mencken’s once famous 
“No more scrub bulls and Bible belt,” 
the other half being the Old South. 
For some reason, probably the ter- 


ritorial origins of the people as much 
as anything else, the wheat farmers 
have been “rock ribbed” Republicans. 
On occasions, it is true, they have 
joined hands with the Democrats, but 
their votes cannot be accorded to the 


Democratic column until after the 
elections are over. This is as true of 
the winter wheat area of Oklahoma 
as it is of Kansas and other states 
to the North. Liberal movements have 
sprung up at times. In the northern- 
most parts of the Wheat Belt, the 
Non-Partisan League and the Farmer 
Labor Party have exhibited varying 
degrees of power. The southern por- 
tions, i.e., the Eighth Congressional 
District of Oklahoma and occasional- 
ly Kansas, have exhibited liberalism 
of sorts mostly by swinging toward 
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the Democratic party when circum- 
stances are unusual. 

In the 1890’s the Populist move- 
ment gained appreciable strength, and 
in Kansas it produced a virtual up- 
heaval in higher education.’ In the 
1920’s the Non-Partisan League be- 
came powerful in the state govern- 
ment of North Dakota and spread to 
a dozen other states. Almost simul- 
taneously, in some of the wheat 
states, the Farm Bloc and the Farmer 
Labor Party, representing coalitions 
of Republicans and Democrats, be- 
came formidable factors in national 
politics.* Of course, not all these move- 
ments can be attributed to wheat 
farmers alone. Since 1932, the Demo- 
cratic party has swung far enough 
to the left to satisfy the more liberal 
elements of wheat farmers, and the 
Non-Partisan League and the Farm- 
er-Labor groups have merged with 
it. Gras maintains that crop failures 
and hard times from Texas to the 
Dakotas were important factors in 
all these farmer protest movements.’ 

There were two other factors which 
have operated to keep midwestern 
farmers in a state of turmoil since 
the early 1860's. These were the rail- 
roads and the organized grain mar- 
ket, both of which have been regard- 
ed as powerful urban conspiracies 
against the farmer. Incongruously, 
these combines flourished under a 
predominantly Republican dynasty, 
1860 to 1932, and were financed by 
Republican capital, but were never 


a Shannon, op. cit., p. 276. 
*Gras, op. cit., pp. 422-423. 
' Gras, op. cit., pp. 420-421. 
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trusted by the Republican wheat 
farmers who them. As 
with other farmers, farmers 
have serious problems growing out of 
isolation, remote distances from com- 
and dependence 
pon expensive systems of transpor- 


*) 
tation. Only the cattle rancher is more 


patronized 
wheat 


urban markets, 


les 
pie ‘ 


plagued by geographical space than 
the wheat farmer and only the cotton 
farmer is bedeviled by as complicated 
and speculative a market 

While the Wheat Belt has a higher 
level of living, according to Hagood’s 
than the nation as a whole, it 
social instability. The 
predominantly mascu- 


index 
is an area of 
population is 
the divorce rate is very high in 
the migratory movement 


line 
sore parts, 
of population is great, and rural in- 
life to all the 


ls of commercial agriculture. In 


stitutional is subject 


hazar 
this area, there are comparatively few 
opportunities to supplement cash crop 
farming with either nonagricultural 
employment or with subsistence farm- 
ing, it being an area of few industries 

unsuited for fruit, 
and garden crops. When con- 
are favorable the farmers have 


and one relatively 


truck 


large gross incomes, but when 
umstances are unfavorable, there 
much economic distress.” 
The immediate the 
wheat farmers of the Plains are those 
(1) high risks out of 


atural phenomena 


problems of 


growing 
(2) increasingly 


culture, (3) cash crop 


haracterization of 
( Taylor, et al, 
States (New 
1949), Chs. 22, 27 
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commercial farming, (4) long-haul 
transportation, and (5) institutional 
weakness born of low farm population 
density, diverse cultural origins, and 
high mobility. These problems are not 
restricted to any single area but are 
more or less common to all parts of 
the there is egional 
significance to the paper it inheres in 


country. If 


being designed especially to promote 
research where such problems as 
those outlined exist in relatively great 
frequency 
Il 

Thus far, rural sociological research 
has appeared somewhat erratically in 
the Wheat Belt. Research by resident 
rural sociologists has consisted main- 
lv of studies of levels of living in Ne- 
braska, Colorado, North Dakota, and 
Oklahoma, of demographic studies in 
Kansas and Oklahoma, and of studies 
of rural health problems in Nebraska 
and South Dakota. The Wheat Belt 
has not been studied sociologically as 
a region by researchers living in it. 
Nor has there been a serious effort 
to coordinate the research in different 
states toward common purposes. Part 
of the area considers itself as belong- 
ing to the Mid-West, which has a 
tendency to identify it with the Corn 
Belt. Another part, consisting of Kan- 
sas and Oklahoma, has been undecided 
as to whether it should attach itself 
to the Mid-West or to the Southwest. 
Being neither a belt nor a region, the 
Wheat Belt is a series of areas more 
or less dependent economically, social- 
lv, and politically extra-terri- 
torial factors. Having fewer than 200 


upon 


persons with an active interest in or 
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with facilities for sociological investi- 
gation, it is little wonder that relative- 
ly little rural sociological research has 
materialized in the Wheat states. 

The following outline suggests a 
program of rural sociological research 
for the Wheat States. It is rather 
loosely made, and intentionally so, to 
permit the greatest possible adapta- 
bility to local situations and problems. 
There is barely enough discussion un- 
der each division to delineate the ideas 
involved and the functions antici- 
pated.°® 


\. Studies in Rural Social Organization 
1. Land Tenure. The relations of farm 
people to the land they occupy constitute 
one of the most important aspects of rural 
Tenure, in a_ broad 
arrangement 


organization. 
sense, is an_ institutional 
whereby farmers form different types of 
attachments to their land and have socially 
contractual relations with each 
facilitate the implementation of 
lives to the end of 


social 


approved 
other to 
their socioeconomic 
survival. Tenure 

varying degrees of human achievement and 
correlated with many different quall- 
quantitative characteristics of 


adjustments represent 
are 
tative and 
the farm population. By 
the uavs made of land by any of the several 


tenure ia meant 
classes of persons living from or on farme 
and the righta, privileges, and obligations 
thereto. The study of tenure ar- 
rangements will, therefore, afford a reliable 


incident 


* This outline is an adaptation of a “Ten- 
year Program of Research” which has been 
worked out for the guidance of rural socio- 
logical research being conducted at the 
Oklahoma Agricultural Experiment Station. 
While it has been constructed with the needs 
of an agricultural experiment station in 
mind, it can be modified easily to suit the 
purposes of any type of institution which 
may be interested in engaging in rural 
sociological research. Each institution will 
need to scale the projects so they will be 
consistent with its own purposes, personnel, 
and resources. 
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measure of social adjustment under varying 
social and economic conditions 

2. Rural Education. The educational ma- 
chinery used by rural people to train the 
youth for the duties and functions of adult 
life is a vital phase of rural community 
organization, and the educational attain- 
ments of people give an important index 
of what the layman calls “social progress.” 
It represents not alone an attempt toward 
individual and personal adjustment to the 
exigencies of life, but, also, the degree to 
which society, as a collectivity, recognizes 
and attempts to effect solutions to its prob- 
lems. Education, however, must be regarded 
as both formal and informal in character. 
Formal education, specifically, is that car- 
ried on through the school system, the ex- 
tension service, and other organized efforts. 
Informal that which results 
from primary social contacts, such as those 


education is 


in the family, the neighborhood, and other 
groups; and that which is obtained through 
secondary sources, such as the press, the 
library, the radio, and traditional behavior. 
It is from the standpoint of its influence 
upon social adjustment that rural education 
becomes an object of social research. 

3. The Family. In American agriculture, 
the family is either the center of all forms 
of social organization or one of its most 
important units. It is inseparable from the 
organization of the farm, the neighborhood, 
or the community. Likewise, its welfare is 
the end product sought in every productive 
enterprise on the farm, and inthe education- 
al, religious, recreational, health, and politi- 
cal organization of the community. In gen- 
eral, the enrichment of family life in some 
way is the uitimate life. 
Sociological studies of the family should, 
therefore, be designed and prosecuted for 
the purpose of and pointing 
out the influences, and forces 
which promote most effectively the improve- 
ment of farm family life. 

4. Health. The state of health in the com- 
munity is an index of the effectiveness of 
the economic, social, and political organiza- 
tion. It indicates the degree to which scien- 


goal of social 


discovering 
agencies 
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tifle knowledge is made available to people 
in their daily lives. It often shows to what 
extent human life has recognized value to 
society, and it is indicative of effectiveness 
of social control of human energy. This 
field of research is especially important in 
the Wheat Belt because of geographic and 
other factors. People are dispersed, and 
health facilities are judged inadequate by 
all known standards. Scientific knowledge 
on health care is as readily accessible in 
this area as it is anywhere. The fault, ap- 
parently, lies in the socioeconomic organi- 
zation. The problem to which rural socio- 
logical research in health is addressed is, 
therefore, that of (1) finding out specifical- 
ly what factors hinder health improvement 
or contribute to health deterioration and 
(2) what corrective measures can be intro- 
duced, and how they can be carried out. 
5. Communication and Transportation. 
With ever expanding units of social organi- 
zation, the development of communication 
and transportation facilities—i.e., roads, 
railroads, telephone lines, air ways, mail 
routes, electric power lines, radio service, 
oil and gas lines, and other public carriers, 
ete.—becomes increasingly political in na- 
ture. Such facilities as these must operate 
more and more through larger collective 
units, or groups, of people. Studies are 
needed to determine (1) the needs, in terms 
of people present, for such facilities, (2) 
ways in which the human resources can be 
organized to facilitate the extension of these 
services, (3) ways and means of financing 
the enterprises, and (4) means of achieving 
their most effective use. Since isolation has 
been in all periods of history a relatively 
important factor in social retardation, 
study is required to find ways by which it 
ean be reduced to and kept at a minimum 
6. Rural Religious Organization. For pres- 
ent purposes the need for a healthful re- 
ligious life in a community is regarded as 
self-evident. Less evident, however, are the 
ways and means by which it can be fostered 
and maintained. There are external eviden- 
ces which strongly suggest that change in 
patterns of religious organization and ad- 
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ministration are necessary if this goal is 
to be accomplished. Rural depopulation 
drains the community of both wealth and 
people, and leaves religious groups weaken- 
ed. Community areas are widened as trans- 
portation develops, as farms are abandoned 
or consolidated, as farm families decrease 
in size, which they are doing, and as other 
patterns of living change concurrently. As 
a result, the small parish church may find 
itself in a state of neglect. The problem es- 
pecially is to facilitate the realignment of 
church community loyalties—not sectarian 
and denominational affiliations—so that 
conveniently sized working units can be 
maintained. It is to this latter phase of the 
religious community life that rural socio- 
logical research can devote its efforts most 
appropriately. 

7. Community Patterns. Thus far, few 
attempts have been made in the wheat states 
to determine the size, shape, location, or 
the internal nature of rural neighborhood 
and community groupings. Patterns of set- 
tlement have not been studied systematical- 
ly. For example, the rectangular land survey 
system was superimposed upon the flat 
surfaces of the country because it was con- 
venient for the surveyors, mathematically 
easy to determine, and susceptible of little 
variation because of changing of natural 
boundaries. This system facilitated needless 
dispersion of population in some instances 
and unwarranted concentration in others. 
It established many useless roads, schools, 
governmental units, and loyalty centers. It 
took out of production many thousands of 
acres—about 15 acres per square mile. It 
tended to standardize the 160-acre farm 
which as often as not is an uneconomical 
farm unit. It lengthened necessary travel 
for the majority of people to reach their 
trading points, and tended to disregard 
naturally attractive habitats for settlements. 
At present, various forces are compelling a 
regrouping of farm people and reshaping 
of community patterns geographically, 
structurally, and functionally. Research is 
needed to determine and to show how those 
adjustments should be made. 
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8. Rural Political Organization. With 
mechanization, migration, and other forces 
changing the nature of the rural commun- 
ity at a very rapid pace, rural governmental 
units are in danger of becoming obsolete. 
Units have become too small, and larger 
governmental agencies are superseding the 
county, the township, and the school district. 
Not infrequently the local governmental 
unit is becoming merely an arm of state 
or national government, and its original 
are being forgotten. Much re- 
search is needed on ways and means of re- 
organizing rural government. 

9. Cooperative Economic Organization. 
With a growing dependence of farmers upon 
distant markets and with changing sizes 
of economic units, individualistic agricul- 

systems are doomed to extinction. 

lies of both selling and purchasing agen- 

for farmers are needed. Cooperative 

.olding is not an impossibility, nor is 

ooperative housing. Sociological studies of 

cooperation should stress sociological con- 

tent, not merely describe marketing organi- 

zations and production associations or mer- 
chandise distributing agencies. 


functions 


B. Studies in Population 


1. Rural-Urban Migration. Because of 
changing technologies and economic con- 
ditions, the rural population is ever shift- 
ing. In the past, specifically from 1920 on- 
ward, the balance of migration has been in 
favor of cities during prosperous periods 
and of the farm during depression years. 
These shifts of population result in tre- 
mendous transfer of people and of wealth 
from community to community. They are 
related directly to comparative opportunities 
for voung people in agriculture and in cities. 
They affect seriously the relative produc- 
tivity of the rural world by taking away 
young workers in the most productive ages, 
18 to 25 or 30. Besides this type of migra- 
tion, there is a heavy annual movement of 
population from farm to farm which con- 
tributes to community disorganization, dis- 
ruption of institutional life, and exploita- 
tive systems of farming in addition to being 
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a source of great economic waste. Many of 
the so-called “experts” on agricultural pro- 
duction blame the movement of farm popu- 
lation for soil depletion, the upheaval in 
crop production, the difficulties attendant 
to crop rotation systems, and numerous 
other conditions which bedevil the farmer 
continually. There are also cultural factors 
of great import. The mobility of farm popu- 
lation is a problem of importance which 
should be studied continually. 

2. Farm Labor. The study of farm labor 
has two broad phases, (un) supply, or oc- 
cupational and geographic redistribution 
of population, and (b) demand, or the ex- 
istence and nature of opportunities for em- 
ployment. These two aspects are greatly 
influenced by mechanization, and it seems 
that the mechanization of work once done 
by “men and mules” is in its mere infancy, 
even in the wheat states. If and when ag- 
riculture becomes an industry covered by 
Social Security, new farm labor problems 
will emerge and will require continuous 
study, as will the social problems posed by 
the presence in our society of a large body 
of farm labor subject to almost continuous 
migration. 

3. Minority Groups. The wars of the past 
thirty years have greatly disturbed social 
adjustments and have given rise to potential 
conflicts among majority and minority 
groups. This, in turn, is a factor which may 
retard agricultural cooperation. It has been 
found that cooperation of almost any kind 
depends largely upon homogeneity of both 
people and interests. But almost any group 
is, or may become, a minority in comparison 
with all outsiders. The implications are 
much stronger for every individual or group 
than is generally realized. Studies are need- 
ed, therefore, to find ways of mitigating the 
negative influence of social differences 
among rural people. In other words, study 
is needed to discover and show how human 
beings of diverse characteristics and in- 
terests can reduce frictions that act as 
wedges between them and weaken their 
total influence as political and economic 
groups. 
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new ways in which farmers may save. Yet 
studies are needed to determine which of 
these ways are best suited to the farmer's 
needs and mode of life. 

5. Advancement. The income left after 
the physiological wants of a family are 
satisfied determines what can be spent for 
advancement—i.e., education, recreation, and 
various forms of social participation. This, 
one of the beat 
vement, and is a test of whether 
actually “live well” 
other resources. The 
role of advancement should be elevated to 
that of an active rather than of merely a 
passive factor-—a “catch-all”—in the family 
budvet 


in turn, is measures of 
social achie 
family 


or not a can 
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(7) Programs designed to fit the farmer 
into the “rurban” world into which 
technological changes pushing 
him deeper and deeper every day. 


are 


2. Social Psychological Studies. Rural so- 
ciologists have not made even a good be- 
ginning in the study of rura) thinking habits 
and patterns. Yet, knowledge of the values 
and attitudes of people is necessary in 
order to gain sympathy, understanding, and 
cooperation in any program of social or 
economic improvement. It is necessary to 
know what men think, why they think as 
they do, and how their thought mechanisms 
can be reached, or how their thought pat- 
and attitudes can be modified to 
permit them to accept beneficial 
Studies of this kind are needed in the im- 
plementation of action programs, if they 
are to be successful. Knowledge of rural 
opinions, habits, and attitudes may be used 
to facilitate the acceptance of public poli- 
cies and the results of experimental and ex- 
tension work. This area of rural social re- 
search has advanced very little beyond the 
level of nostalgic from the 
standpoint of either content or methodology. 
It is certainly a field of great promise to 
the young researcher, especially in the west- 
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and his family. Devoting his time to his pro- 
ductive enterprises, he cannot discover all 
the scientific information he needs, nor can 
he make his shoes, his household furniture, 
He therefore, fit 


or his machines. must, 
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himself into a vastly complex pattern of 
urban life, even on his farm, which is 
strange to him. Research in this field can 
and must bring to the farmer a better un- 
derstanding of his place in this new world 
and of the influence which he may exert 
upon it to his own purposes. The vast dis- 
tances from which the wheat farmer must 
usually execute his contacts with the urban 
world do not liberate him from its influence 
but only complicate his interaction with it. 


E. Stadies in Cultural Change 


1. Mechanization. The increased use of 
tractors, combines, and other machinery on 
farms, as well as the development of high- 
ways and other types of communication and 
transportation facilities, has been associated 
with tremendous changes in social organiza- 
tion. Farms have grown larger in areas 
well adapted to machine culture. Population 
has been displaced, schools have been closed, 
and community patterns have been modified. 
The problem is to find out, in view of the 
enormous expansion of mechanization in ag- 


riculture, what is to be regarded as the 
basic unit of farm life, and how it is to be 
maintained. In other words, is it possible to 
preserve the family farm unit, and, if so, 
of what shall it consist? 


2. Rural Disorganization. Both popular 
writers of the Steinbeck variety and scien- 
tific investigators have indicated that the 
mechanization of agriculture has tended, 
at least temporarily, to increase rural social 
disorganization by weakening the bonds be- 
tween people and their land. It has uprooted 
the sources of income, especially of the 
small farmer, and has been associated with 
the rise of a huge landless agricultural 
proletariat who survive by migration when 
times are good, but who comprise a strand- 
ed mass when depressions destroy what 
small hopes they have. With these move- 
ments, there has been witnessed an increase 
of poverty, dependency, juvenile delin- 
quency, crime, divorce, racial friction, and 
other manifestations of unrest which can- 
not be wholly ascribed to wars. To find 
out the true nature of this problem and 
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some of its possibilities of solution is a 
vital area for sociological research. The 
western wheat states have been the original 
bases of a disproportionate share of this 
type of social disorganization in the past 
because they have had too few alternate 
uses for labor 

3. Diffusion of Knowledge. With mechani- 
zation and all its attendants, the possibilities 
for getting new knowledge into the hands 
of the farmer have been accordingly in- 
creased. Radio, newspapers, magazines of 
both the popular and the semi-scientific 
types, and opportunities for discussion have 
undoubtedly widened the horizons of the 
farmer to an extent incomparable with the 
past. The problem is to find out what types 
of knowledge he desires and uses most, 
what means of dissemination are best suited 
to his way of learning, and by what types 
of appeals new knowledge can be made 
most acceptable to him. Also, it is desirable 
to know how, for example, new knowledge 
influences the subjective in contrast with 
the objective behavior of the farmer. For 
illustration, in the light of all that is now 
known about food and diets, is there a dis- 
crepancy between the farmer’s standard and 
his level of living? When such differences 
appear, how can they be explained? It is 
known that farmers make little direct use 
of scientific reports from agricultural sta- 
tions, and so far as they are concerned vast 
amounts of this knowledge are wasted. It 
would be an excellent project in itself to 
study ways of getting research results di- 
rectly to the farmer. 

4. Industrial and Agricultural Change. 
The exhaustion of natural resources such 
as soil depletion, the disappearance of sub- 
surface resources of ali kinds, the loss of 
markets, or the discovery of new sources of 
wealth and new outlets for farm products 
may exert staggering effects upon the rural 
community and the stability of its people 
The deterioration of villages, the desertion 
of towns, and the abandonment of farms 
may follow quickly the extinction of a vital 
natural resource. Likewise, by the intro- 
duction of new technologies, the develop- 
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ment of new occupations, or the reorganiza- 
tion of existing industries, community life 
may be prolonged. In any case, however, 
violent economic shifts are accompanied by 
equally violent social changes and unrest. 
With the frontiers gone, with the supply 
of arable land being taken up, and with 
housing space at a premium, it is essential 
to find ways of stabilizing employment and 
even the residence of the population. 

5. Repercussions of Calamities. For many 
years to come, the influences of war upon 
the stability of population, the technologies 
of production, social attitudes and values, 
and the stability of institutions will be felt 
perhaps as keenly as at present, if not more 
so when time changes the perspective. The 
regroupings of the postwar population, the 
reconversion of industry and agriculture to 
a peace time basis, and the reestablishment 
of channels of economic and social inter- 
course will involve innumerable human re- 
adjustments. These will often provoke ten- 
sion and unrest. Research is needed, there- 
fore, to find ways to facilitate peace time 
resettlement of population and readjust- 
ment in human relationships. Earlier, the 
depression, in the midst of which the wheat 
farmers suffered from the most devastating 
droughts and plagues of crop pests in Amer- 
ican history, piled calamity upon calamity. 
The moral fibre, mental balance, and physi- 
cal endurance of farmers were put to ex- 
treme tests. Under this tension, value sys- 
tems changed, sacred icons were dashed 
against the rocks, and politicians thought 
they saw signs of incipient revolution. In 
fact the current “Red scares,” the Con- 
gressional Committees on “Un-American Ac- 
tivities,” and fetal manifestations of police 
states followed the dust storms and the 
grasshoppers, and literally outran the war 
itself. This is an area in which instant 
readiness to start research at any moment 
might prove vital to the safety of the na- 
tion, and it is in the interest of national 
welfare at all times. 


IV 


The title of the paper gives it a 
quasi-regional emphasis, but this 
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should be useful as a phase of terri- 
torial division of labor in executing 
particular research programs. Per- 
haps the purpose should be more to 
get into some sort of focus the think- 
ing of different people than to region- 
alize research. Townships, counties, 
states, and regions often differ less 
culturally than publicists, politicians, 
and surveyors would have us think. 
Yet, the fact remains that census data 
are gathered on a territorial basis. 

If and when sociologists learn to 
think for themselves, they will recog- 
nize the frauds into which other dis- 
ciplines have led them, perhaps un- 
intentionally, in respect to so-called 
regions. The Wheat Belt can be called 
a region with about the same justifi- 
cation as the myriads of islands in 
the Pacific Ocean be called a conti- 
nent. This is true of most of the al- 
leged regions of sociologists. 

The concept of “region” is useful 
in sociological research in two ways: 
First, to break down territory into 
small enough units to be studied thor- 
oughly; and second, to limit study to 
small homogeneous areas having total 
configurations of common dominant 
aspects, traits, or characteristics. 
Merely to call a fourth of a continent 
a region because it grows a single 
plant such as wheat, cockleburs, or 
poison ivy is an oversimplification, 
to put it in the mildest terms possible. 
Hence, for it to have any significance 
in regional determination, the most 
rigid specifications as to varieties, 
seasons, and growing conditions are 
required, and these limitations have 
not been imposed upon this paper in 
any strict sense. 
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ABSTRACT 


This paper presents a sociopsychological approach to the study of the 
acceptance of improved farm practices among 80 farm owners in a Pied- 
mont community of North Carolina. Intensive interviews are analyzed with 
the technique of content analysis for the purpose of isolating and catego- 
rizing the sociopsychological variables. Three variables used to demonstrate 
the method and approach are attitude toward education for boys going 
into farming, conservatism toward nonagricultural areas of experience 
(education, religion and the movies), and dependence upon neighborhood 
and kinship ties. Each of these variables are associated with an index 
of improved farm practices adopted to a highly significant degree 


The acceptance of new ways of values, and sentiments to which he 
farming is one area of study in the subscribes. 
broader field of technological change This paper will present an approach 
This area of study is of particular to the study of the acceptance of in- 
interest to the sociologist, since it movations in farming from a socio- 
a type of technological change psychological point of view. This 
which is still highly influenced by the point of view regards the acceptance 
ocial relationships and by the cul- of innovations as a function of the 
tural content of rural life. While the social relations and of the ideological 
techniques of farming serve economic system (ideas, values, and senti- 
ends, Veblen, Parsons, and others' ments) of the farmer. Certain fac- 
have shown that economic behavior tors are included which might be 
not be fully understood apart from called, more strictly speaking, cul- 
tural rather than social or psycho- 
logical. But, regardless of the termi- 
nology, the purpose is to show how 
the matter of technological change 
in agriculture can be studied in terms 
of meaningful social and psychologi- 
read at the annual meeting of cal variables. The ideas for the paper 
S, en oF are hs Estes Park, are obtained primarily from a field 
Carolina State College study of eighty farm owners in a 
in Veblen, The Theory of the Piedmont community in North Caro- 
ase (New York: Huebsch & Co., ° 
Parsons, The Structure of lina.” 
n (New York: McGraw Hill 
;)}; and Rainer Schickele and *The data for this paper are based upon 
ll, Socio-economic Phases of a study of the acceptance of improved ag- 


in the Tarkio Creek Area,  ricultural programs and practices in the 
(Ames, lowa, 1938) flue-cured tobacco section of the upper Pied- 


ertain noneconomic considerations. 
The decisions made by the farmer 
his daily operations are influenced 
varying degrrees by his social re- 


and by the system of ideas, 
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The student who attempts to ex- 
plore a relatively new field of inquiry 
must first decide what body of theo- 
retical knowledge he is going to use 
as the point of departure in formulat- 
ing the the study. 
There were at least three possibilities. 
The acceptance of new agricultural 


hypotheses of 


practices could have been considered 
as a problem of technological change 
the time 


quences of acceptance. This is essen- 


with emphasis upon se- 
tially the approach used by Ryan and 
Gross in their study of the diffusion 
of hybrid corn in lowa." Such an ap- 
proach considers the process of ac- 
ceptance of innovations primarily in 
statistical terms, dealing with such 
matters as the rate of acceptance and 
the that 


rate. 


major influences affecting 

Another approach to the problem 
might have been based upon learning 
theory. The acceptance of innovations 
in farming is in part a problem of 
adult 


view, 


education. From this point of 
the the 
their levels of intelligence, and teach- 


interests of farmers, 


ing techniques would have been the 


Schedules were ob- 
operators in the com 
socioeconomic data and 
respect to eight 


mont of North Carolina 
tained for 107 farm 
munity ncluding 
the farmer's record with 
improved farm practices. Intensive inter- 
views were obtained at the second contact 
for 80 owner-operators. These provided the 
attitudinal data for the part of the study 
presented here. 

Bryce Ryan and Neal C. 
Diffusion of Hybrid Seed Corn in Two 
lowa Communities,” Rural Sociology, VIII 
(March, 1943), 15-24; and Acceptance and 
Diffusion of Hybrid Corn Seed in Two Iowa 
Communities, Iowa AESB 372 (Ames, 
Iowa, 1950). 
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Hoffer’s study of 
acceptance of celery growing 
recommended in an Exten- 
Bulletin in Michigan is 
an ijlustration of this approach.‘ 
The employed in this 
totally disregarding 
approaches, was more 


focus of attention. 
the 
practices 


sion Servic 


approach 
while not 
the above tw 
specifically a sociopsychological one. 
formulation of the hy- 

f certain anthro- 
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Malinowski, and 
have considered the 


was helpf 
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John Gillin.’ The: 
diffusion of traits in terms of their 
‘ulture complex of a peo- 
le. Kurt Lewin’s penetrating analysis 
hanging food hab- 
var provided certain 
potheses in terms of situ- 

ional and motivational factors.® 
The work of students of rural so- 
while frequently lacking in the- 


formul 


( iety, 


oretical ations, have provided 


a it deal of factual material per- 
taining is area of study. An ex- 

ack of theoretical con- 
and Williams’ 
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tees in Kentucky’ in which they at- 
tempt to relate attitudes toward 
Land-Use Planning to other attitude 
variables. 

Williams’ sociological analysis of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Admin- 
istration program in Kentucky pro- 
vides one of the most comprehensive 
schemes for analyzing the responses 
of farmers toward an agricultural 
program. An attempt was made to 
account for the wide range of atti- 
tudes toward the A.A.A. program in 
terms of cultural values, social status 
and the demands of certain social 
structures, which include the highly 
personalized rural neighborhood on 
the one hand, and the highly imper- 
sonal A.A.A. bureaucracy on the 
other.* 

The studies of contemporary rural 
communities under the sponsorship 
of the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics have provided a wealth of em- 
pirical materia) which has suggested 
fruitful hypotheses pertaining to cer- 
tain values and attitudes associated 
with technological change and the in- 
troduction of various governmental 
programs. Taylor Matthews has 
shown how the acceptance of a rural 


Howard Beers, et. al., Community Land- 
Use Planning Committees: Organization 
Leadership and Attitudes, Garrard County, 
Kentucky, 1939, Kentucky AESB 417 (Lex- 
ington), 1941; and Robin M. Williams, Jr. 
and Howard W. Beers, Farmers on Local 
Planning Committees in Three Kentucky 
Counties, 1939-40, Kentucky AESB 443 
( Lexington, 1943). 

*Robin M. Williams, Jr., Sociological As- 
peeta of Farmers Reaponses to A.A.A. Pro- 
grama, Selected Kentucky Areas, 1938-40. 
Unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, Depart- 
ment of Sociology (Harvard University, 
1943) 
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health program in Wheeler County, 
Texas was related to the values and 
ideological systems of the people; 
while Bertrand and Hitt have shown 
how attitudes affected the acceptance 
of approved dental practices in Louisi- 
ana.” The works of Loomis and Kim- 
ball’® have dealt with certain socio- 
logical aspects of the acceptance of 
innovations in agriculture. 

In an exploratory study, it seemed 
appropriate to relate a wide range of 
factors to the acceptance of innova- 
tions in farming. 

First, a list was prepared of all 
the pertinent areas of the farmers’ 
thinking and experience which were 
thought to have some bearing upon 
the problem. After some preliminary 
field interviewing, it was discovered 
that the list was much too long to 
cover in a single interview and, fur- 
thermore, that it was difficult to ob- 
tain reliable data on certain subjective 
matters in a casual interview situa- 
tion. The result was that attitudes 
were limited to eleven items. These 
include: (1) attitudes toward the im- 
provements made and needed in farm- 
ing in the community; (2) recogni- 
tion of the need for information about 


farm matters and attitudes toward 


*Taylor M. Matthews, “The Wheeler 
County, Texas, Rural Health Services As- 
sociation,” Rural Sociology, XI (June, 1946), 
128-137; Alvin L. Bertrand and Homer L. 
Hitt, Parental Attitudes and Dental Care 
For Children, Louisiana AES (Baton 
Rouge, 1948). 

”“C. P. Loomis and Glen Grisham, “The 
New Mexican Experiment in Village Re- 
habilitation,” Applied Anthropology, IU 
(June, 1943); Solon Kimball, “Rural Social 
Organization and Cooperative Labor,” 
American Journal of Sociology, LV (July, 
1949), 38-49. 
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certain agencies which disseminate 
that information; (3) attitudes to- 
wards formal! education; (4) recogni- 
tion of the problem of soil erosion and 
attitude toward the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service; (5) attitude toward sub- 
sidies for soil improvement through 
the Agricultural Conservation Pro- 
gram; (6) attitude toward the crop 
control program of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration and Pro- 
duction Marketing Administration; 
(7) attitudes toward farm prices and 
marketing arrangements; (8) atti- 
tudes toward farm organizations; (9) 
attitudes toward changes in mutual 
work exchange and visiting among 
farmers; (10) attitudes toward the 
church and religious matters; and 
(11) attitude toward the movies. 


Method of Study 


The primary source of data for this 
study was the individual. While four 
months of field work in the communi- 
ty gave the author some knowledge 


of the main outlines of the social 
structure, and of the cultural back- 
ground of the community, the main 
data were obtained about individuals 
—data on farm matters, on socio- 
economic items and on selected atti- 
tudes. The factual material was ob- 
tained by the use of a schedule com- 
pleted in the presence of the inform- 
ant. The attitude data which supplied 
the material for this part of the study 
were obtained at a second interview. 

The intensive or open-end type of 
interview was chosen as most appro- 
priate for obtaining the data on atti- 
tudes. It was felt that this type of 
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interview would allow for the freest 
expressions about affect-laden topics 
and, furthermore, would prevent re- 
strictions upon the range of expres- 
sions obtained in the exploratory 
stage of the study. Lazarsfeld, Mer- 
ton, and others have discussed the 
role of the intensive or open-end type 
of interview in attitude research ;"' 
hence, no detailed discussion will be 
given it here. 

The intensive interview as em- 
ployed in this study has the following 
main features: 

(1) It is intensive rather than ex- 
tensive in that it focuses upon 
specific areas of experience. A 
number of questions are asked in 
each area. 

It is used to gather data about 
the subjective rather than the 
objective experiences of the in- 
dividual. 

The questions are open-ended 
rather than structured, thereby 
allowing the informant as free a 
response as possible. 

The guide list of questions are 
supplemented by additional direc- 
tive and nondirective questions 
for exploring the depth and range 
of the responses. 

“Paul F. Lazarsfeld, “The Controversy 
Over the Detailed Interviews—-An Offer for 
Negotiation,” Public Opinion Quarterly, 
VIII (1944), 38-60; Robert K. Merton and 
Patricia L. Kendall, “The Focused Inter- 
view,” American Journal of Sociology, LI 
(May, 1946), 541-557; Angus Campbell, 
“Polling, Open Interviewing, and the Prob- 
lem of Interpretation,” Journal of Social 
Issues, 1946), 67-71; and Carl Rogers, “The 
Non-directive Method of Social Research,” 
American Journal of Sociology, LI (May, 
1946), 541-557; H. E. Skott, “Attitude Re- 
search in the Department of Agriculture,” 


— Opinion Quarterly, VII (1943), 280- 
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The interview constructed in 
uch a way that it could be conducted 
manner with a 


was 
in a conversational 
minimum of abrupt breaks from one 
question or set of questions to an- 
other. This is important for the main- 
tenance of rapport and for obtaining 


complete responses. Changing quickly 


from one subject to another does not 
conform to the conversational habits 
of most people, farmers in particular. 
the 

being 


To do so makes informant more 
conscious of his interviewed 
likely to formalized 


and “expected” types of replies rather 


and is result in 
than in the most sincere expressions 
of his thoughts and feelings 

The method of recording the in- 
tensive interview is important when 


matters of controversy and ego-in- 


volvement are discussed. Since some 
of the material involved one’s status 


and group identifications, it was 
thought more reliable responses could 
be obtained without taking notes dur- 
All questions were 


the interview Was con 


ing the interview 
memorized and 
lucted as informally as possible. It 
that 


consider. 


Was concluded, however, 
this 


able omission in the recording of the 


SOOT) 
procedure resulted in 
responses It was found that except 
for a small percentage of informants 
there seemed to be little inhibition of 
responses when notes were taken on a 
small notebook without breaking the 
flow of conversation. The value of tak- 
ites and assuring more complete 


felt 


inp 
replic . Whe 


to offset the loss of 


rapport which such a procedure might 
When the 


Conscious 


entail informant becam« 


overly of the note-taking 
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and responses were cut short, pencil 
and notebook were put in the pocket 
and the interview Notes 
were taken on the interview immedi- 
ately after leaving the informant. All 
interviews were recorded as nearly 


continued. 


verbatim as possible w hen the inter- 
viewer returned to his room at noon 
or at the end of the day 
Analysis of the Intensive Interviews 
The second major problem of meth- 
od in the sociopsychological study of 
the acceptance of innovations in farm- 
ing is that of analyzing the intensive 
interviews. At least two separate 
problems are involved; (1) the setting 
for classifying the 
data which are adequate for testing 
the hypotheses, and (2) the problem 


up of the codes 


of the reliability of the pro- 
As Lazarsfeld hi: 


can safely be said that t} 


coaing 
cedure 3 stated: “It 
e proponents 
of the open-ended interview technique 
much 


made more 


e conduct of the interviews than 


have 
+t 


progress in 
their analysis.” 

In analyzing the ii 
views, the techniques of content anal 


statistical 
inter- 


tensive 


VSIS as developed by | asswell, Lazars- 


feld, their students 


Berelson al d 
Lazarsfeld, o cit 
Harold D. Lasswell \ 

Classification of Symbol Data,” Psychiatry 

I (May, 1938), 197-204; Bernard Berelso: 

‘The Quantitative Analysis of Case Rec- 

rds; An Experimental Study,” Psychiatry 

X (1947), 395-403; Bruno Bettelheim and 

Morris Janowitz, Dynamics of Prejudice 

1 Psychological logical Study of 

Veterans (New York: Harper and Brothers, 

1950), pp. 195-213; Irving L. Janis, Ray- 

ond H. Fadner, and Mort Janowitz, “Re- 
iability of a Content Analysis Technique,” 

Public On or Qua tert VI! (1943), 293- 

296; Paul Lazarsfeld and W. Robinson, 

f Case Studies,” Journal 


Quantification of 
of Applied Psychology, XXIV (1940), 831- 
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have been helpful. While these tech- 
niques were developed primarily for 
analyzing the content of mass com- 
munications, they have been success- 


the analysis of case 


lly applied to 
| 


materials and open-end interviews. 
least these techniques have pro- 
vided one way of handling qualitative 
data in quantitative terms with a high 
legree of reliability. 
When the content of the interview 
he basis of analysis, two 
of classifications of the 
possible: (1) that which is 
the explicit or manifest 
| (2) that which is based 
mplicit or latent content of 
An illustration of the 


ipon the 
1e interview 
first type of classification is that of 
to the question, “In 
farmers in this 


responses 
have the 

vy improved their ways of 
most in the past ten to fif- 
The categories are made 
specific items such as “ter- 
‘and “raising more livestock.” 
classification provides answers 

to questions of “what” and “how.” 
An illus 


based upon the implicit or latent con- 


tration of a classification 
tent is that of the degree of depend- 

e upon neighborhood and kinship 
the whole interview 


ties. In this case, 


was used to classify the informants as 
“depend- 
ent,” or “strongly dependent.” For 
purposes of this classification, atten- 


“relatively independent,” 


tion was given to the intensity re- 
flected by the manifest content as well 
as to the consistency with which cer- 
tain kinds of statements were made. 
As Lasswell has indicated, “Interpre- 
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tations of latency are confirmed by 
the presence or absence of other mani- 
fest content.”'* This means that the 
content within which statements are 
made and the consistency of certain 
statements or expressions are taken 
account in classifications based 
upon latent content. The categories 
are analytical rather than descriptive 
and provide answers to questions of 
“why,” rather than of “what” or 
“how.” 

Other 
these 


into 


fall between 
extremes. For example, atti- 
tudes toward the agricultural pro- 
grams “approve 
without qualification,” “approve with 
qualification,” “disapprove,” and “un- 
Throughout, however, the 
classifications upon the 
content of the interview, both explicit 
and implicit, rather than upon any 
preconceived scale or other set of cate- 
Because of this, -the coding 
scheme was not set up unfil the inter- 
views were completed. Hand tabula- 
tion of a one-fourth sample of the in- 
terviews provided the basis for the 


classifications 


were classified as 


“a 


certain.’ 


were based 


rories. 


final code which was set up for punch- 
ing on the McBee Keysort cards."* 
The classification of interview ma- 
terial on the basis of the subjective 
meanings or implicit content, raises 
the question of reliability. No matter 
how much care goes into the setting 
up of the categories, the reliability of 
the classification is not assured. The 
problem of reliability increases with 
the degree of abstractness of the cate- 
s Lasswell, op, cit, 


The McBee Co., Genera! Offices, Athens, 
Ohio. 
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gories. Therefore, the soundness of 
this type of analysis rests heavily 
upon the consistency with which the 
interviews can be rated by the same 
person at different times or by two or 
more persons at the same time. The 
exactness with which the categories 
are defined and the skill of the raters 
are variables affecting the matter of 
reliability. 

In the present study, tests of re- 
liability were made by having a second 
person rate the interviews according 
to two sets of categories; “attitude 
toward the work of the Soil Conser- 
vation Service” “satisfaction 
with recent changes in the exchange 
of work and visiting among farmers 
of the neighborhood.” The fact that 
the author was previously acquainted 
with each of the informants while the 
other was not, prevented complete 
comparability of the ratings. Where 
feasible, the rating should be done by 
persons other than the interviewers. 

In rating the attitudes toward the 
Soil Conservation Service, there was 
disagreement in a three-fold classifi- 
cation in 11 out of 72 informants, a 15 
per cent error. All of these differences 


and 


fell in adjoining categories. The in- 


dependent ratings according to “satis- 
faction with recent changes in the ex- 
change of work and visiting among 
neighborhood” pro- 
There were dif- 


farmers of the 
duced similar errors 
ferences in agreement in a four-fold 
classification of 11 out of 66 classifica- 
per cent—all 


; 


ions-—an error of 17 
except two of which fell in adjoining 
cuteyrories Ihe that 
vhile the reliability of the ratings is 


conclusion is 
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sufficient for the purposes of the anal- 
ysis, steps should be taken in future 
research to increase the reliability of 
the coding operation by (1) probing 
to obtain more complete responses in 
the interviews, and (2) by recording 
more completely the verbal and non- 
verbal expressions which are relevant 
to the categories of classification. This 
means that it is important to define as 
clearly as possible the criteria of the 
classifications before interviewing is 
begun. 
Substantive Findings 

Since the main purpose of this 
paper is to present the methodological 
aspects of the study of the acceptance 
of innovations in farming, only a few 
of the substantive findings will be 
given to illustrate the approach used. 
For this purpose, three attitude fac- 
tors will be discussed as they relate 
to the acceptance of improved farm 
practices. They are: (1) attitude to- 
ward education for boys going into 
farming; (2) acceptance of change in 
nonagricultural areas (education, re- 
ligion, and the movies); and (3) de- 
pendence upon neighborhood and kin- 
ship ties. These are chosen for their 
theoretical as well as for their meth- 
odological significance. 

Attitude toward education for boys 
going into farming illustrates a classi- 
fication in terms of the manifest con- 
tent of the responses reflecting pri- 
marily intensity of attitude. For the 
analysis of acceptance of change in 
nonagricultural the manifest 
content of responses to several items 
is used to form a kind of index of con- 
servatism (or progressiveness). The 


areas 
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analysis of the dependence upon 
neighborhood and kinship ties illus- 
trates a classification based upon the 
latent content of the total interview. 
The dependent variable used in this 
analysis is an index of improved farm 
practices adopted by eighty farm own- 
ers in the community studied."* The 
index is composed of twelve items cen- 
tering around eight improved farm 
practices recommended for adoption 
by the Agricultural Extension Serv- 
ice. The items include: the use of hy- 
brid corn, the use of fertilizer on corn 
at planting and for top dressing, the 
seeding of permanent pastures, the 
application of phosphate on perma- 
nent pastures, contour planting of row 
crops, the use of purebred male and 
female livestock, the adoption of a 
secondary source of income (other 
than cash crop), the keeping of farm 
records, and making woodland im- 
provements. The eighty farm owners 
were distributed as follows with re- 
spect to this index: twenty-two had 
an index of nine or over (“high” ac- 
ceptance); thirty-two had an index 
of five to eight (“medium” accept- 
ance) ; and twenty-six had an index of 
less than five (“low” acceptance). 


Attitude Toward Education For Boys 
Going Into Farming 


Education is one of the basic values 
in our society since it is the means to 
occupation, status, and other goals. 
The hypothesis of this study is that 


“Only farm owners were interviewed for 
sociopsychological data in order to eliminate 
differences in attitudes which might be due 
to insecure tenure arrangements on the 
part of tenant operators. 
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the value placed upon education for 
a boy remaining on the farm is re- 
lated to the acceptance of innovations 
in farm matters. The assumption is 
that a favorable attitude toward edu- 
cation is indicative of a recognition 
that science and the accumulated ex- 
perience of others is a prerequisite 
for successful farming."* 

Traditionally, farming has been 
passed on from father to son and 
neighbor to neighbor. For this reason, 
farmers have emphasized the impor- 
tance of “experience on the farm” for 
one going into farming as opposed to 
“book learning.” The recognition of 
the importance of high school or col- 
lege training is indicative that more 
than the basic skills of “reading,” 
“writing,” and “arithmetic” are con- 
sidered essential for the farmer of 
today. 

The findings of this study support 
the hypothesis that attitudes toward 
education for farmers’ sons going into 
farming is highly associated'* with 
the acceptance of innovations in farm 
ing. Of forty-seven who gave replies 
such as “it is very important” or “it 
takes education to know how to 
farm,” seven-eighths had “medium” 
or “high” acceptance of improved 
farm practices, while only one-eighth 
had “low” acceptance. An inspection 
of this latter group reveals that al- 


“It is difficut, however, to distinguish 
this role of education from its role for 
status or prestige purposes. 

““Highly” associated or “highly” signifi- 
cant in this paper means that according to 
the Chi-square test, there is one chance or 
less in a hundred that the association of 
the two variables could have been due to 
chance. 
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TABLE 1. Dist U7 es TO THE QuesTION: “How ImporTANT Do You 
THINK Et . Fi NG INTO FARMING?” BY INDEX OF IMPROVED 


TED 


Index of Improved Farm Practices Adopted 


Kes ponses es 9 & Over & to & Less than 6 


> ’ 26 


6 


porate new ideas and ways of 
e things into one’s activities is a 
of the influence of personali- 
logical as well as situa- 
That this is the case is 
ported by psy¢ hoanalytic 
the works of other stu- 
ty developm 
ypothesis the 
problem emerges: Is the ac- 
ection of innovations 
‘rs associated with the 
rejection of innovations 
matters? If the answer 
to believe 
look to the personality 
| factors for a 
ation of the acceptance 


leas or innovations 


For testing the hypothesis, data 


e obtained for most of the in- 
areas: education, 
novies. The accept- 
each of these three 
was compared to the adoption 
: ces separately 
variable. 


Kar ‘ e Peaychological 

Society (New York: Columbia 
tv Press, 1945); and David P 
“Ego-development and the Learn- 
ess,” Child Development, XX (De- 


1949), 173-190 
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The first observation is that atti- 
tudes in all three areas tended to be 
similar. About half of the sample 
favored the recent changes in the 
schools (such as consolidation, a 
broader curriculum, and extra-cur- 
ricular activities) ; recent changes in 
the churches (such as better educated 
preachers, discussion of current is- 
sues, and recreation for young peo- 
ple) ; and the movies as a form of rec- 
reation. On the other hand, one-sixth 
were opposed to almost all recent de- 
velopments in the schools, churches, 
and recreation of the community. 
About one-third favored present 
trends in only two or one of the areas. 
The conclusion is that for these three 
items attitudes toward one are pre- 
dictive of general attitudes toward 
the others in about two times out of 
three. 


While attitudes with respect to the 
specific areas are associated with the 
acceptance of innovations in farming, 
the purpose here is to show the gen- 
eral relationship of the acceptance of 
changes in nonagricultural areas to 
the acceptance of changes in agricul- 


TABLE 2 
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tural areas. For this purpose, a com- 
posite classification of attitudes in the 
three nonagricultural areas was pre- 
pared. 

According to this measure, the ac- 
ceptance of recent changes with re- 
spect to these nonagricultural items is 
associated with the acceptance of im- 
proved methods of farming to a high- 
ly significant degree. Of thirty-six 
informants approving recent changes 
in all three areas, eighteen were rated 
as having “high” acceptance and only 
four as having “low” acceptance. On 
the other hand, of the thirteen ex- 
pressing definite opposition to changes 
in all three nonagricultural areas, 
only one had “high” acceptance of 
improved practices, and nine had 
“low” acceptance. Those accepting 
changes in only one area also tended 
to have “low” acceptance. 

These data, crude as they are, sug- 
gest that conservatism in agricultural 
matters is associated with conserva- 
tism in other areas of experience or 
conversely, that the acceptance of 
change in one is associated with the 
acceptance of change in the other. 


ACCEPTANCE OF RECENT CHANGES IN CHURCH, SCHOOL, AND MOVIES AS 


RELATED TO INDEX OF IMPROVED FARM PRACTICES ADOPTED. 





Attitude toward recent 
changes in church, school 
and movies 


Total 


Index of Improved Farm Practices Adopted 
9 & Over & t 8 Less than 6 








80 


Total 
Approves recent changes 
of each 
Approves recent changes 
in two but not in other 7 
Approves recent changes 
in only one 19 
Disapproves recent changes 


36 


13 
5 


99 32 Aditi 26 


18 14 4 
6 


8 
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This is further evidence that the fail- 
ure to adopt recent innovations in 
farming at a particular time is not 
altogether nor perhaps even primarily 
due to economic or other situational 
factors. A partial answer must be 
sought in the sociopsychological 
characteristics of the individuals— 


their attitudes toward other areas of 
their experience influenced by social, 
cultural, and psychological factors. 


Dependence Upon Neighborhood and 
Kinship Ties 

The importance of the primary 
group ties among neighbors and 
among kin groups in the traditional 
rural community is common knowl- 
edge. These ties are strongest where 
there is greatest cultural isolation of 
the community. It is maintained here 
that the extent of the influence of the 
locality and kinship groups also varies 
among individuals within a com- 
munity. 

Gross has shown that in those com- 
munities where neighborhood and 
familial ties are strongest there is an 
accompanying lack of formal organi- 
zation and contact.“ This suggests 
the hypothesis that those individuals 
or families of a community who have 
the strongest neighborhood and kin 
group attachments are less likely to 
accept the ideas and practices pro- 
moted by the formally organized ag- 
ricultural programs. 

The assumption upon which this 
hypothesis is based is that the person 

” Neal Gross, “Sociological Variation in 


Contemporary Rural Life,” Rural Sociology, 
XIII (September, 1948), 256-269. 
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who is strongly influenced by these 
primary group loyalties takes them 
into account in making decisions 
about farm matters. The acceptance 
of an innovation in farming, there- 
fore, is likely to be resisted by the in- 
dividual under such circumstances, at 
least until it is given some sanction by 
the group or its leader. 

The analytical classification (based 
upon latent content) of informants 
with respect to the degree of depend- 
ence upon neighborhood and kinship 
ties provided the basis for the test of 
the hypothesis. Each farmer was 
rated as “relatively independent,” 
“dependent,” or “strongly dependent” 
upon neighborhood and kinship ties, 
with the use of the total interview. 
Indices of dependence included: (1) 
responses to the effect that people 
should exchange work more or visit 
more, (2) responses to the effect that 
one consulted neighbors or relatives 
in making decisions, and (3) re- 
sponses to the effect that one ex- 
changed work and or visited a great 
deal with neighbors or relatives. Ob- 
servation of actual work exchange 
and visiting activities helped to con- 
firm interview material. It is felt that 
while this categorization is not too 
precise, it enables us to utilize most 
effectively the total data of the inter- 
view for testing the hypothesis. 

According to this measure, de- 
pendence upon primary group ties was 
negatively associated with the accept- 
ance of innovations in farming to a 
highly significant degree. 

Over half of those rated as “rel- 
atively independent” also had “high” 
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TABLE 3. DEPENDENCE UPON NEIGHBORHOOD AND KINSHIP Ties AS RELATED TO INDEX 
or IMprRoveD FARM PRACTICES ADOPTED. 





Degree of 
Dependence upon 


Neighborhood and Total 


Kinship Ties 


Index of Improved Farm 
Practices Adopted 





Over 5 to 8 Less than 5 





Total 80 
Relatively independent 23 
Dependent 42 
Strongly dependent 15 


22 32 26 
14 6 3 
7 22 13 
1 4 10 





acceptance of improved farm prac- 
tices. On the other hand, two-thirds 
of those rated as “strongly depend- 
ent” had “low” acceptance of im- 
proved farm practices. A high propor- 
tion of those rated as “dependent” 
had “medium” rates of acceptance. 
The relationship between depend- 
ence upon primary group ties and the 
acceptance of innovations in farming 
is further substantiated by the state- 
ments of several informants. These 
statements pertain to the penalties 
imposed upon the innovator by the 
primary group. One farmer with 
“high” acceptance referred to the 
ridicule of church members and neigh- 
bors when he first started using lime 
and seeding permanent pastures. An- 
other farmer with “high” acceptance 
cautioned the interviewer about tell- 
ing neighbors of his ideas about farm- 
ing since “I have to live with them.” 
The implication was that if they knew 
what he had said it would jeopardize 
his relationship with his neighbors. 
These two farmers, however, had con- 
tacts outside the neighborhood and 
were rated as “relatively independ- 
ent” although they were still sensitive 
to their neighbors’ attitudes toward 
them. They were not entirely depend- 
ent upon neighbors for their social 


contact and approval; hence, were less 
likely to be totally influenced by their 
attitudes. On the other hand, those 
highly dependent upon their neigh- 
bors and relatives are more likely to 
wait until there is group sanction of 
the innovation before adopting it. 


Conclusion 


An attempt has been made to pre- 
sent the essentials of method and 
some tentative findings of a socio- 
psychological study of the acceptance 
of certain innovations in farming. 
While the techniques used were not 
highly refined and the findings are not 
conclusive, it is hoped that relevant 
hypotheses and ways of testing those 
hypotheses have been suggested. 

With respect to method it is con- 
cluded that relevant data for the test- 
ing of explanatory hypotheses can be 
obtained through intensive, open-end 
interviews and that the materia] from 
these interviews can be reliably classi- 
fied into meaningful sociopsychologi- 
cal categories. 

The techniques of content analysis 
offer most assistance in the latter 
problem. 

The substantive findings presented 
here suggest a few of the correlates 
of the acceptance of innovations in 
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farm matters. Sociopsychological data 
which promise to be helpful in under- 
standing the acceptance and rejection 
of innovations in farming methods 
are: (1) the individual's definition of 
the need for changes or innovations in 
farming matters; (2) the individual's 
knowledge of and conception of the 
innovations and their effectiveness in 
obtaining certain results; (3) atti- 
tudes toward and contacts with the 
persons and agencies disseminating 
information about farm matters such 
as the agricultural agencies, farm 
journals, radio programs, etc.; (4) the 
extent of acceptance of formal educa- 
tien and scientific knowledge as es- 
sential for success in farming as op- 
posed to reliance upon personal ex- 
perience and folk knowledge; (5) 


levels of aspirations as reflected by 


standards of living, size and type of 
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farming operations desired, and social 
status aspirations; (6) the extent of 
acceptance of innovations in nonagri- 
cultural areas such as education, re- 
ligion, recreation, health and food 
habits; and (7) the nature and extent 
of dependence upon locality and other 
primary groups in farm and nonfarm 
matters. 

No doubt further research will re- 
veal other fruitful areas of study. It 
is likely, for example, that certain 
psychogenic factors not considered in 
this study will help to explain resist- 
ance to change as well as readiness to 
change. Personality characteristics re- 
lated to dependence upon authority 
and feelings of security may reveal a 
general influence upon the tendency 
to accept innovations, or at least upon 
the manner of acceptance of those 
innovations. 





RESEARCH NOTES 
Edited by Robin M. Williams, Jr. 


BIRACIAL IDENTITY OF RURAL LOCALITY GROUPS IN WAKE COUNTY, 
NORTH CAROLINA 


Rural sociologists generally are familiar 
with the 1921 study by Zimmerman and Tay- 
lor of the rural social organization of Wake 
County.’ It has been reported in this section 
of Rural Sociology that a restudy was un- 
derway.” This note is a report on one minor 
but nevertheless significant phase of this 
research project. 

In the original study, families with chil- 
dren in rural schools were asked, by means 
of a card questionnaire, to give the name of 
their neighborhood. In this part of the re- 
study, every effort was made to employ the 
same methods and definitions and to follow 
the same procedures both in the field and 
in the analysis as were used in the original 
study, in order to obtain comparability. Con- 
sequently, card questionnaires were distrib- 
uted in the spring of 1948 to families with 
children in rural schools. Each family was 
asked: “What is the name of your local 
neighborhood? (The name by which the 
local area is known, for example, Swift's 
Creek, Six Forks, etc., not necessarily the 
name of the school district, township, or 
town.)” * 

In the 1921 study both white and Negro 
neighborhoods were delineated and this 
method was followed in the 1948 restudy. 
There is a pattern of institutional segrega- 
tion of the races for certain types of activi- 
ties in the South. This gave rise to the de- 
‘Carle C. Zimmerman and Carl C. Tay- 
lor, Rural Organization: A Study of Pri- 
mary Groups in Wake County, North Caro- 
lina, North Carolina AESB 245 (Raleigh, 
August, 1922). 

*Selz C. Mayo, “Restudy of Wake Coun- 
ty, North Carolina,” Rural Sociology, XIII 
(December, 1948), 420. 

* This was reproduced by Zimmerman and 
Taylor specifically for the restudy and is 
a reasonable facsimile of the statement as 
used in the original study. 


lineation of white and Negro neighborhoods 
in both of these studies and is the usual 
procedure in the South. How realistic is this 
pattern? What changes have taken and are 
taking place? 

In 1921 the white and Negro neighbor- 
hoods as delineated by Zimmerman and Tay- 
lor were with few exceptions mutually ex- 
clusive in both name and geography. There 
were only seven groups listed in the 1921 
study which could be classified as having 
a biracial identity with regard to both name 
and mutual location but that pattern has not 
persisted during the intervening quarter 
century. (In 1921 there were eighty-three 
white and fifty Negro neighborhoods.) 

There were eighteen areas listed by both 
white and Negro families in 1948 which 
were identified as white only in the earlier 
study. Four groups classified as Negro ex- 
clusively in 1921 were identified by both 
white and Negro families in 1948. One group 
identified as Negro in 1921 lost this identity 
and was claimed entirely by white families 
in the restudy. There were no groups listed 
as white in the 1921 study which had lost 
their name identity entirely to Negro groups 
in the 1948 restudy. 

In the 1948 restudy, there were forty-nine 
neighborhood groups which had a biracial 
identity. That is, there were forty-nine 
areas identified by the same name by both 
white and Negro families; and the families 
identified either totally or primarily the 
same geographical area. This represents 
44.5 per cent of the white and 56.3 per cent 
of the Negro neighborhoods delineated in 
1948. 

The data show conclusively that place 
names, more precisely the names of locality 
groups, denote areas and sets of relation- 
ships within these areas which are recog- 
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nized as social entities by both white and 
Negro families. An examination of the list 
of forty-nine groups with biracial identity 
indicates that a “community of mutual in- 
terests” or simply a more highly integrated 
community with respect to the two races is 
developing around certain population cen- 
ters in Wake County. Even though separate 
organizations are maintained for certain in- 
terests in the community, these activities 
are becoming more highly coordinated in the 
population centers. This process and trend 
will certainly continue and the tempo may 
be speeded up, especially as the consolidation 
of Negro schools in the County approaches 
more nearly that of the white population. 

This rural North Carolina study is a mere 
beginning. Other studies of locality group 


delineation are underway in rural areas 
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where two or three race groups live in close 
proximity. Also, over the years, especially 
in the South, several such delineation proj- 
ects have been carried out. (In some states 
this was a phase of the Land Use Planning 
work in the early 1940's.) These older rec- 
ords are available for analysis in the re- 
spective areas. It is to be hoped that other 
rural sociologists will follow up in their own 
areas. Such reports would be valuable docu- 
ments in the attempt to gain new knowledge 
in our efforts to understand (1) trends in 
rural life generally; (2) changes in locality 
group structure; and (5) in the 
relationships between the races 


changes 


Seitz C. Mayo and 
Rogwert McD. Bossirt. 


N. C. State College 
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Acceptance and Diffusion of Hybrid Corn 
Seed in Two lowa Communities. Bryce 
Ryan and Neal Gross. Ames: Iowa Ag- 
ricultural Experiment Station, Bulletin 
372, January 1950. 45 pp. 

This study with primary emphasis on 
the problems of cultural change, including 
resistance, is timely in interest. It is based 
on well-conceptualized and well-executed re- 
search. It is to be particularly commended 
for giving the research problem a strong 
setting in social and economic theory. 

The empirical data for the study of the 
diffusion of hybrid corn seed came largely 
from a field inquiry in 1941 in two pros- 
perous central Iowa communities. The bulk 
of the analysis rests upon 257 “commercial” 
farm operators who were farming before 
hybrid corn came into use. 

Adoption of hybrid corn seed represents 
an extremely rapid rate of diffusion of a 
new scientifically approved practice, emerg- 
ing from the experimental stages about 
1927 but being in practically universal 
use by Iowa farmers in a little over a dec- 
ade 

Many factors facilitated the speed of dif- 
fusion and made it possible for almost any 
farmer in the areas studied to adopt the 
practice. Hybrid corn seed, considered as a 
culture trait, “fitted perfectly into the es- 
tablished corn complex, being almost per- 
fectly substitutable for the single trait 
it displaced: i.e., another type of seed” (p. 
676). Genetic, agronomic and economic su- 
periority of hybrid corn was early demon- 
strated. The new trait could be adopted in 
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small quantities. Limiting factors such as 
inability to purchase the seed through lack 
of money or credit or unavailability of 
seed, or because of lack of knowledge of the 
development were judged by Ryan and 
Gross to have been “at a minimum” (p. 
672). While the depressed agricultural econ- 
omy of the 30’s was viewed as a retarding 
factor in diffusion, the drought and the 
A.A.A were judged to have the opposite 
effect. 

Although spreading with 
farmers were much slower 
to adopt the new practice 


speed, some 
than others 


The research had four basic purposes: to 
determine (1) the time sequence of the hy- 
brid seed diffusion in the two communities, 

2) the pattern of acceptance of individual 
farmers, (3) the different functions and the 
relative importance of the various media dif- 
fusing knowledge of hybrid corn seed, and 
(4)—-and most important—-whether rapidity 
of acceptance was related to certain per- 
sonal, economic and social characteristics of 
the operators. Eight hypotheses were stated 
and tested 


Selected findings include: most operators 
deferred adoption until several years after 
knowing of hybrid corn seed; most adopters 
first accepted the seed in small quantities 
and then gradually increased their use; 
the differences between “most influential” 
and “first” sources of knowledge suggests 
a functional classification of diffusion 
agencies; size of farm enterprise, education, 
youthfulness and formal social participa- 
tion of the operator were associated with 
early adoption. The data suggested many 
leads which other researchers in this field 
will want to exploit. 


Ryan and Gross conclude “the evidence 
of this study suggests that the farmers 
most emancipated from the traditional close- 
ly built neighborhood life more readily 
emancipate themselves from a traditional 
technique ... . the contrasting character- 
izations of the extreme adoption groups .... 
strongly suggest that we are dealing not 
merely with suggestible and non-suggestible 
personalities, but with social types ap- 
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proaching behavioral extremes on the con- 
tinuum of folk-urban society.” However, it 
is interesting to note that only 47 per cent 
of the late adoptors belonged to religious 
organizations as compared with 87, 90 and 
90 of the three groups of earlier adoptors 
(Table 16) 

The most important shortcoming in this 
study is one recognized by the authors, 
namely, its emphasis is on the “surface” 
characteristics of the leaders and laggards 
in acceptance and it does not penetrate the 
sociopsychological factors, which explains 
the “why” of the differential adoption rate. 
An explanation of what qualified an opera- 
tor for the sample as a “commercial” farm- 
er would have been helpful. 

This is a valuable addition to the growing 
literature on cultural change, with many 
implications for application, being con- 
tributed by rural sociologists. The time 
lag between research and publication is un- 
fortunate. 

OLaAF F. LARSON 
Cornell University. 


Medical Diagnostic Services for Small Com- 
munities. Battle Creek: The W. K. Kellogg 
Foundation. 1950. 39 pp. 

This bulletin of the W. K. Kellogg Foun- 
dation deals with a problem that is of vital 
concern to those planning for hospitals in 
rural areas. The problem simply put is— 
how can the smal] rural hospital provide 
the up-to-date diagnostic services (X-ray and 
laboratory services) essential to a physician 
in general practice? After a decade of 
experience in the rural counties of Michi- 
gan, the Foundation concludes that good 
medical diagnostic services can be sup- 
ported by most rural communities and the 
present bulletin is a popularization based 
on the findings of that experience. 

The bulletin provides answers to many of 
the questions likely to be raised by health 
councils or other groups in planning diag- 
nostic services for the small rural hospital. 
The authors do not discuss the problem of 
procuring the pathologists and radiologists 
necessary to staff small hospitals in rural 
areas remote from cities where such spe- 


cialists are concentrated. For example, there 
are about 75 pathologists and radiologists 
in Missouri and nearly all of these reside 
in St. Louis or Kansas City. The hospitals 
planned for outlying rural areas (unlike 
the Michigan example) are in very many 
cases beyond practical commuting distance 
for these specialists. No doubt, even more 
difficult situations are confronted in the 
matter of obtaining fully qualified special- 
ists for small rural hospitals in the less 
urbanized states of the Plains and the 
Deep South. 

This reviewer feels that the report offers 
very excellent materials in discussing why 
there is a need for good medical diagnostic 
services, why rural communities lack them, 
and how some Michigan communities have 
met the problem. Rural sociologists serving 
as consultants to rural communities in hos- 
pital planning should find this publication 
a useful reference. 

Ropert L. MCNAMARA. 
University of Missouri 


Social Stratification in a Plains Community. 
Wayne Wheeler. Lebanon, Missouri: Allen 
G. Everingham, LCSR. 1949. 123 pp. 
$1.50. 

The variables and indices used in this 
report are of two kinds: objective indices 
of stratification, and subjective indices of 
stratification. The former are concerned 
with, (1) occupation, (2) ecological area, 
(3) education, (4) church membership, (5) 
magazines subscribed to or purchased, (6) 
association membership, (7) average age of 
automobiles, (8) home ownership, ete. 

Prestige judges (25) were assumed to be 
able to apply the criteria generally used 
by local citizens to determine status. These 
criteria include: (1) wealth and its use, 
(2) education and its use, (3) ethnicity, 
(4) occupation, (5) place of residence, (6) 
personal behavior and appearance, (7) kin- 
ship affiliation and family reputation, (8) 
religious affiliation and activity, (9) as- 
sociation membership and activity, (10) 
community leadership. 

The objective data used were obtained 
by schedule interview with the families; 
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the subjective classifications were derived 
from prestige judges by submitting a card 
file covering the 190 families interviewed, 
for sorting into classes. The actual basis 
of selection of the sample families is not 
described, but presumably was a judgment 
determination of the author. It is pointed 
mut that the writer was thoroughly familiar 
with community life from participation over 
1 period of years; that he was able to re- 
turn as a participant-observer during the 
study; that the sample was constructed 
from families who had appeared in local 
discussions of social class; that the rankers 
were given opportunity to add further 
names 

Several questions are raised by this pres- 
entation of this very interesting study: 

1. The matter of a representative sample 
in a study of community stratification is a 
highly technical operation, and the results 
may be biased because of the sampling. 
Indeed the title is a misnomer, as the popu- 
lation studied is itself a strata of the com- 
munity. The community is made up of 
both farm and nonfarm families. From the 
standpoint of the prestige judges and the 
sample families, this is a study of a plains 
town of about 3,000 population, rather than 
of a community. The author states that Val- 
ley View is dependent upon agriculture, but 
that the economically basic part of the com- 
munity is not inclucied in the investigation of 
stratification. This delimitation of the popu- 
lation may be justified on practical grounds, 
but the present title seems misleading. The 
functioning in the prestige 
judgments are of a town or small 
city, not the whole community. 

2. The criteria used in assigning rank 
are somewhat confused, because there is no 
discussion of the relative weights given to 
subjective criteria used by 
prestige judges. There is some question 
the large number of classes. Judg- 


value system 


those 


objective and 
about 


ment may be less precise than seems to 
be assumed 

It seems unlikely, moreover, that a pres- 
tige Judge could rank 148 different families, 


or even 100, without the results being sub- 
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ject to considerable error. Personal and 
class prejudices would need to be thorough- 
ly screened out. It is not clear how this 
was done, with a limited number of judges. 

The task of describing stratification pat- 
terns is complicated by the presence of 
numerous special interest groups. The role 
of such groups in a community made up of 
several economic levels may not have been 
fully taken into account. For example, a 
member of a fraternal order or a religious 
group enjoys a certain social status with 
a prestige judge because of face-to-face 
relationship, and because of common service 
in the organization. This may place him 
above another individual of the same in- 
herent rank, in the rating of the judge. 
Indeed, it would be interesting to know 
how some of the more inclusive groups 
modify stratification in an American rural 
community. It should be noted that this was 
not included in the objectives of the present 
study. 

3. As defined in this study, the continuum 
or heirarchy of status reflects, among other 
things, the value system of a culture. Status 
is assigned on the basis of ten different 
characteristics, most of which involve per- 
sonal initiative and ability. But, the con- 
structive role of the factor of status is 
informal, social control is not discussed. 
In other words, an implicit hierarchy of 
roles in the society provides incentive to the 
individual in this relatively caste-free com- 
munity. The implication of the discussion 
in Chapter V, for example, is that personal 
behavior is a large part of the basis of pres- 
tige ranking by the judges. 

A. H. ANDERSON. 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
Lincoln, Nebraska. 


These My Brethren. Ralph A. Felton. Madi- 
son, New Jersey: Drew Theological Semi- 
nary, Dept. of the Rural Church. 1950. 102 
pp. 40 cents. 

This is a report of a survey of 570 Ne- 
gro churches in 17 counties and 1542 Negro 
homes in 12 counties of the rural South. 
The study was sponsored by the Home Mis- 
sions Council and the Phelps-Stokes Fund. 
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Data were collected by a survey schedule, 
and one or more instructors from 12 Negro 


ministerial colleges served as enumerators. 


Unfortunately, the sampling for churches 
and homes is not explained; apparently it 
was a down-the-road proposition. The study 
covers church organization and programs, 
church buildings, the parish, the pastor, the 
homes and families and standard of living 
of the lay people. It presents statistics, very 
readable and good analysis of the findings 
with implications, and succinct discription 
of several cases. 

There is not sentiment in these pages; it 
is straight facts, and they are hard to take, 
for the awful condition of Negro churches 
in the South is portrayed. Many are pitiful- 
ly small, most pastors serve far too many, 
and the training of the pastors is low. The 
study brings out the fact that in many 
eases the Negro churches and families are 
but scattered parts of white communities 
which have to fit into the usual White in- 
stitutions and agencies of community serv- 
ice, rather than being “nice” Negro com- 
munities as such. The wide scope of the 
study, plus the large number of churches 
and homes covered from a wide area of 
the South lend a good deal of support to 
the data and conelusions. Every rural so- 
ciology teacher and writer should have a 
copy. Here is a very good picture of a very 
real part of Rural America. 

E. J. NIEDERFRANK. 
Extension Service, USDA. 


Federal-State-Local Relationa in Aygricul- 
ture. John D. Black. Washington, D. C.: 
National Planning Association, February 
1950. 45 pp. 50 cents. 


A Framework for Long-Range Agricultural 
Policy. Oscar Heline and Donald R. Kal- 
dor. Washington, D. C.: National Plan- 
ning Association, July 1950, 68 pp. 50 
cents. 

The bulletins reviewed here are two of 
a series of seven in the field of agriculture, 
published by the National Planning Associa- 
tion, eech dealing with a fundamental prob- 
lem in agriculture. These two are approxi- 


mate opposite poles in the contributions they 
make. The level of analytical operation and 
mature judgment of the agricultural com- 
mittee on national policy reflects somewhat 
this same judgment in that on the first of 
these pamphlets the opinion concerning its 
contribution was practically unanimous, 
whereas the opinions of the members of the 
agricultural committee were very diverse 
on the second, including in the case of one 
person a judgment that the pamphlet should 
not even be published. 

The author of Federal-State-Local Rela- 
tions in Agriculture first reviews recom- 
mendations made for the organization and 
operation of Federal-State-Local Relations 
in Agriculture, including not only that pro- 
vided in legislation now on the statute books, 
but that of various bills which have been in- 
troduced in the Congress and the Report 
of the Hoover Commission. 

Early in the pamphlet is set forth the 
areas in which overlapping and conflicts 
have arisen, for instance, between the Ag- 
ricultural Extension Service and the Pro- 
duction & Marketing Administration, the 
Extension Service and the Soil Conservation 
Service, the Production & Marketing Ad- 
ministration and the Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice, etc. The report does not undertake to 
provide a specific solution of the problems 
involved but “instead it presents an analy- 
sis of various alternatives as clearly and 
as cogently as possible, hoping thus to aid 
the people of the United States in arriving 
at wise decisions of their own as to the 
conduct of these activities.” Its nearest ap- 
proach to the direction of the solution is to 
render a forthright plea for what it calls 
the “two-way process” by means of which 
Federal and State agencies at one end of 
the line of communication, and farmers and 
local groups at the other end may have as 
complete understanding and as high a de- 
gree of cooperation as possible. It not only 
pleads that this is an effective democratic 
technique, but says, “if the two-way process 
is going to be realized anywhere in the 
United States in the not too distant future, 
it is likely to be in agriculture.” 
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Under the heading “Importance of the 
Subject” the pamphlet reviews in brief and 
cogent fashion the programs and organiza- 
tions of the various Federal Agencies which 
operate at one end of this line of communi- 
cation, and follows with a description of the 
activities which have been attempted and 
legislative proposals that have been made to 
accomplish this coordination. From the dis- 
cussion it is quite clear that one extreme 
would probably result in something ap- 
proaching domination by Federal agencies, 
and the other extreme would allow such 
wide latitude of local determination that it 
would be difficult to get unity of action of 
any kind. 

This pamphlet recommends an intermedi- 
ate position, as is illustrated by the follow- 
ing: “County Boards would be authorized 
only to make recommendations for appoint- 
ments and dismissals, it being expected that 
these recommendations in nearly all cases 
would be accepted” by State and Federal 
authorities. Concerning policy-making it 
says: “Suggestions for policies and pro- 
grams made by county and community units 
should always be reviewed by the Boards 
to which they are made—-with some repre- 
sentative of a local group taking part in the 
review and a fair report of such review 
made to the sponsors.” Those not acquainted 
with the overlappings and conflicts which 
automatically arise, and have arisen, among 
the large list of agencies and almost endless 
range of activities which constitute the 
organization and operation of agricultural 
services, will not recognize the pertinence 
of these seemingly simple suggestions un- 
less they acquaint themselves with the de- 
tailed discussion which has preceded the 
recommendations 

The Hoover Commission report empha- 
sized the importance of coordination and 
elimination of conflict among the many 
large Federal organizations and administra- 
tions. The “Program Board” of the State 
and Local Planning Program attempted to 
do this. Regional organizations, or at least 
regional offices, were set up as intermedi- 
aries, or presumably mediaries, between 
Federal agencies and state and local agen- 
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cies. But none of these, nor all of them com- 
bined, served adequately to implement the 
“two-way process” from top to bottom and 
bottom to top. Valley Authorities, which are 
in a way regional organizations, seem suc- 
cessfully to operate the “two-way process” 
from regional office to the grass roots, but 
incur both conflicts and overlapping on the 
Federal level. 

In this pamphlet the author and the Ag- 
ricultural Committee on N.P.A. seem to say 
(a) that all agricultural programs and serv- 
ices do and must operate at both the top and 
bottom, and at all levels in between, (b) that 
the issue is not, and should not become, one 
of organizational jurisdiction, much less one 
of pressure groups, on any level, but an 
issue of clearly defining the functional roles 
of organizations on each level, (c) constant- 
ly using the “two-way process” up and down 
through all levels in both policy and pro- 
gram making, and (d) establishing and en- 
forcing procedures which will help each 
level of organization to make its contribu- 
tions to both what things it is desired to 
do and to the carrying on of activities and 
programs which will accomplish these 
things. 

A Framework for Long Range Agricul- 
twral Policy can hardly be called a planning 
document or even planning discussion. It 
is so little such that its “Summary of Con- 
clusions” carry no recommendations. Instead 
it is an apparent attempt to state as simply 
as possible the fundamental economics which 
should prevail in developing a National 
Agricultural Policy. As such it states some 
important, if obvious, facts, such as, “Farm 
policy is public policy”; “Our basic economic 
problem is to balance the many supplies 
and demands in a way that maxes for full 
employment, efficient use of our resources, 
and satisfactory personal incomes”; “There 
are two practical ways of raising the in- 
come of people now in agriculture. One is 
to raise the economic productivity of re- 
sources owned by farm people. The other 
is to transfer income from non-farm to farm 
people.” 

The authors do not fail to review the 
strengths and wéaknesses of past, present, 
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and proposed farm programs, but they 
pretty much do so in terms of classroom 
theory rather than in terms of the hurly- 
burly of public pressure, administrative 
machinery, and operative human relations. 
The N.P.A. Agricultural Committee on 
National Policy believed that the authors’ 
“point of view merits general consideration” 
and therefore recommended that “the report 
be published as an individual report, signed 
by its authors.” Doing this and permitting 
members of the Committee to include in 
the pamphlet any comments they cared to 
offer, is in keeping with the N.P.A.’s idea 
that this is part of the process of planning. 
With this, few will quarrel. 

The reader will be interested in a brief 
synopsis of the comments offered by mem- 
bers of the Committee. e.g. The document 
“is not a framework for long-range policy 
but rather an analysis of things that need 
to be considered in shaping a long-range 
policy”; “In drawing up a framework for 


agricultural policy, the authors have scarce- 
ly seratched the surface of important im- 
provements which are needed within ag- 
riculture itself”; “Non-economic factors are 
of considerably more importance in a frame- 
work of agricultural policy than would be 
apparent in this report”; “. ... far from 
contributing to classification of thought in 
the consideration of long-range agricultural 
objectives, its general effect can only be 
one of confusion”; “There is much good 
philosophy, economic theory, with pros and 
cons of varied plans and proposals for car- 
rying out a farm program,.... but many 
of the methods and measures (for doing so) 
are omitted or obscured”; “As a broad and 
imaginative framework for stimulating and 
directing the thinking of American people 
on farm policy, I consider the statement 
well done.” 

CaRL C. TAYLOR. 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
Washington, D. C. 
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Natural Regions of the US.S.R By L. 8. 
Translated from the Russian by 
Olga Adler Titelbaum. Edited by John 
4. Morrison and C. C. Nikiforoff. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1950 
Pp xxxi + 436 $10.00. 


jerg 


This is the recent volume in the 
eries of important Russian works trans- 
lated under the auspices of the American 
Council of Learned Societies and prepared 
for publication under the general editorship 
of W. Chapin Huntingtun. It is a treatise 
in physical geography and is restricted ex- 
clusively to climate, relief, soils, fauna and 
flora of the nineteen “natural regions” which 
The author is the 
lean of Soviet geographers and President 
if the Geographical Society of the U.S.S.R. 
He has also been a corresponding member 
if the Royal Zoological Society of London 
ind a member of the American Geographical 
Society. The book, which appeared in 1936 
in its first Russian edition, is generally con- 
yt authoritative study of the 
Soviet 


most 


make up the Soviet land 


sidered the m 


physical geograph of the entire 
Union 
This volume meet the pressing de- 
nand of geographers for a 
tematic and detailed description of the 


elements which make up the Soviet physical 


will 
professional 


ronment. It is important for sociologists 
implications of its 


be welcomed by those 


the ecological 
book wil 
as well as sociologists in 
the fact that a knowl- 
f e natural features of a country 

| of the ecological adjustment of its peo- 
dispensable for a real understanding 
part of the complex web of 
Berg's study, based on long 
field work, is a veri- 
data which 


iologists 


who recogrni ze 


pie ie if 
f an essential 
ial relations 
earch and extensive 
thes of background 
important light on the many 

‘ieties of which the Soviet Union is 
composed. It special importance 
from the fact that physical diversity of the 


i¢ aurus 


nations 


acquires 


Soviet land is paralleled by ethnic diversity 
and a great variety of social patterns. 
This book shows implicitly the difficulties 
with which the architects of Soviet society 
are faced in their effort to merge the mul- 
titude of social and cultural traditions into 
a uniform and regimented socialist system 
The general value of the book has been 
enhanced by the fact that it contains 25 
maps, many illustrations, and a detailed in- 
dex and glossary 4. VUCINICH. 
Hoover Institute, 
Stanford University 


Northeast. By Glen 
Ithaca, New York: Cornell 
458 


Farm Housing in the 
H. Beyer 
University Press, 1949. Pp. xl 
$4.50. 


This monograph is an exhaustive factual 
presentation of a survey of housing facili- 
possessions, and preferences 
selected 


ties, activities, 
families carefully 
owner-operated commercial farms in four 
subregions of 12 northeastern states. The 
reséarch was “ooperatively by 
eight Agricultural Experiment Stations and 
the USDA Bureau of Human Nutrition and 
Home Economics under provisions of the Re- 
search and Marketing Act of 1946 

Jeyer analyzed his data in terms of eco- 
nomic levels of families, stages of the family 
cycle, size of household, and subregions. The 
enormous quantity of statistical details is 
summarized in 266 tables. More than half 
the book is devoted to appendixes which 
cover procedures of sampling, interviewing 


among on 607 


conducted 


and analysis. 

The influence of home economists in this 
research is apparent from the concern for 
such details as nearly complete inventories 
of furniture, furnishings, clothing, and other 
items found in dwellings. No other housing 
study available gives as complete a descrip- 
tion as this one of the activities occurring 
in the home. Even the contents of the usual 
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washing in summer and in winter are tabu- 
lated. Preferences in housing are presented 
in a useful way. Sociologists will learn much 
about the every-day living of farm families 
from this fact-packed research. 

Several questions can be raised concern- 
ing this study. Since housing continues to be 
a major problem among the Nation's farm- 
ing population, why did the project planners 
exclude the housing of tenants, laborers, 
and self-sufficing owners, the groups most 
seriously affected by inferior housing? Was 
it assumed that only owner-occupied dwell- 
ings could “provide a basis for planning 
farmhouses more functional in design and 
adequate in space’? Is the housing of land- 
less families similar to that of farm-owning 
families? Is it not necessary and desirable 
to develop plans for farmhouses which may 
be built by landlords? This excellent con- 
tribution to housing research could have 
been even better if the sample had included 
a cross-section of all open-country families. 

Ropert T. MCMILLAN. 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute. 


Negroes in American Society. By Maurice 


R. Davie. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., 1949. Pp. ix + 
542. $4.50. 

Dr. Davie has chosen in this readable and 
informational book to treat the status and 
role of the American Negro in the United 
States from what he terms as a develop- 
mental point of view. The introductory 
chapter deals with the African background 
of the New World Negro and gives a brief 
history of the African slave trade. The sec- 
ond chapter presents an excellent statement 
of the social history of slavery. The next 
two chapters trace the transition from 
slavery to tenancy, and from tenancy to the 
city and industry. Succeeding chapters deal 
with the developments which have occurred 
in economic, educational, religious, familial, 
political and other social and institutional 
aspects of Negro life. The book is admitted- 
ly eclectic in character, and the author’s an- 
notated and evaluated bibliographies reveal 
a wide acquaintance with the literature of 
race relations. 


The eclectic character of the book results 
occasionally, however, in incomplete and 
contradictory statements. Examples are: 
(1) the reference to the status of the first 
Negroes to land in Virginia (compare p. 
17 and p. 19); (2) the South's chief reason 
for desiring to continue slavery is given as 
“social” on page 22 and as “economic” on 
page 27, and (3) the opposition to slave 
hiring was attributed solely to its threat to 
the institution of slavery at one point (p. 
33), but at another point the competition of 
skilled slave workers with white artisans 
was properly added as another reason (p. 
40). It is doubtful also that the author in- 
tended the apparent justification of the 
Ku Klux Klan movement (pp. 53 and 54), 
and it is equally doubtful that he could 
document his statement that common-law 
marriage is the most frequent form of mar- 
riage among the Negro middle class (page 
214). It should also be noted that the chap- 
ter on the Negro Press neglected to point 
out the important political role and influence 
of the Negro Press, while the chapter on 
religion appears to be based largely upon 
writings of twenty or twenty-five years ago. 
The author apparently missed much of the 
social implications of Father Divine’s move- 
ment for improving personal behavior and 
for training in sccial and economic coopera- 
tion. In this chapter, as well as elsewhere, 
the author showed an occasional disposition 
to use “folk tales,” stereotypes, and even 
obvious jokes as proof of social and psycho- 
logical generalizations which he makes (see 
page 443, for example). While this adds 
to the readability of the work, it does not 
always promote the aim of objectivity. 

The book is well-written, highly objective 
and contains a wealth of information on 
the cultural history and present status of 
the Negro in the United States. The author 
consciously disavowed any attempt on his 
part to evolve a theoretic framework or to 
employ sociological concepts. For those 
classes where the desire is for a body of 
“factual” material without high-level gen- 
eralizations, this should be a highly satis- 
factory textbook. The annotated bibliog- 
raphies (with the author’s evaluation) at 
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the end of each chapter are well worth the 


price of the book 
PRESTON VALIEN. 


Fisk University 


Horace Plunkett, An Anglo-American lrish- 
Margaret Digby. Oxford: 
Basil Blackwell (New York: The Mac- 
millan Co American Distributors), 
1949. Pp. xv + 314. $3.00 


This 


maybe 


man By 


reading for three, 
four, major reasons. The student of 
American rural life knows that Sir 
Horace Plunkett stimulated the appointment 
of the Theodore Roosevelt Country Life 
Commission will find, from the excerpts of 
Plunkett's diary and the discussions of the 
author, authoritative information on the 
origin, work, and personalities of the Roose- 
velt Country Life before 
published and not available from any other 
The subtitle of the book, “An Anglo- 
how Plunkett 
came to be pondering at 
this juncture of world history. The authenic 
biography of so unique and outstanding a 
man is one of the few such which is worth 
reading. That Sir Horace Plunkett was 
literally the British Colonel House during 
and following World War I will be a revela- 
tion to most American readers, the fasinat- 
ing story of which is told in this book 

The book is fascinating from the intro- 
W. G. 8S. Adams, one of Plunk- 
trusted colleagues, to the last 
so compact in terms of the 
story of a unique individual that no reader 
will skip the chapters which intervene the 
selected here for specific 
review. To illustrate, Chapter VI, Roose- 
And The Country Life Commission, 
furnishes exceedingly valuable information 
for which there is very 
inadequate American information. This 
chapter furnishes first-hand information 
not only on Roosevelt's attitudes and actions 
but also an appraisal of the parts which 
various members of the Commission played 
Without this information it is impossible 
to understand why this beginning of the 
Country Life Movement in the United States 


book is worth 


who 


Commission not 


source 


American Irishman” and 


euch, is worth 


duction by 
ett's 
chapter. It is 


most 


which are 


ones 


velt 


on a movement 
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did not take root and grow. Why and how 
Plunkett was so deeply and abidingly in- 
terested in movement cannot how- 
ever be understood without reading the story 
of his whole life and the undertakings in 
which he was engaged in his own country. 
The understanding of how he came to be 
a thorough-going Anglo-American Irishman 
understood without reading the 


such a 


cannot be 


story of his ranching in Wyoming and the 
major part he played in English-Irish re- 
lationships and the role he played in Ameri- 


can-English relationships during World 
War I 

The book is more than a biography writ- 
ten substantially from the diary of Plunkett. 
It is the record of a wealthy man of the 
aristocratic dedicated his life 
to “building up better community life based 
on cooperation” and as Adams says in the 
introduction to the “vision of the respective 
spheres of voluntary and statutory action.” 
He went to Eton but believed in a public 
school system. While yet a student at Ox- 
ford he recorded that he did not believe that 
“either the English or Irish social economy 
would survive.” He formed the Dunsay Co- 
operative Society the year he was graduated 
and was still preaching and promoting co- 
when he died. The story of his 
one of idealism and persistence, a 
as thrilling as the story of Bishop 
Grumdtvig or Frederick Oberlan. Alexis 
Roche is quoted as saying of him “he is the 
In fact he is 


class who 


operatives 
life is 


storys 


strangest being you ever met 
like nothing on earth.” 
Plunkett's theories and 
that times called for some “new initiative”; 
that the cooperative could and 
“should above politics, religion, and 
even above Irish-English conflicts,” and that 
it needed “central direction.” This central 
direction he attempted to furnish by the 
organization of the Department of Agricul- 
ture and Technical Instruction, and the 
Irish Agricultural Organization Society. He 
promoted the movement not only in his own 
country but wherever possible throughout 
the world. He not only hoped that the Roose- 
velt Country Life Commission would imple- 
but he proposed to 


convictions were 


movement 


rise 


ment this movement 
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President Wilson the establishment of a 
“Sociological Bureau in the United States 
Department of Agriculture” in order to 
further it. 

The subtitle of the book, however, indi- 
cates that it deals not alone with his ac- 
tivities in developing the cooperative move- 
ment. That he was in fact an Anglo-Ameri- 
ean Irishman is vividly revealed and em- 
phasized in fascinating and important rec- 
ord set forth in Chapter VI, Roosevelt And 
Country Life Commission; Chapter 
VIII, America and the War of 1914-18; 
Chapter IX, The Irish Convention; and 
Chapter X, In Search Of An Irish Settle- 
ment. 

In attempting to stimulate persons to read 
this book which the reviewer feels he should 
do, attention should again be called to the 
authenic and hitherto unrecorded facts 
which the book provides on the Roosevelt 
Country Life Commission, the part Plunkett 
played in the struggle of Ireland for Home 
Rule, and his part in English and American 
relations in World War I. Each of these 
is a story within itself but few readers 
will fail to read all in the book that inter- 
venes between these three outstanding sto- 


The 
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CARL C. TAYLOR. 

Division of Farm Population 

and Rural Life, BAE. 


Financing the Farm Business. By IL. W. 
Duggan and Ralph U. Battles. New 
York: John Wiley and Sons, 1950. Pp. 
vii + 354. $4.00. 


This is the latest book in the field of 
rural credit. The authors are eminently well 
fitted for the task, the senior author being 
Governor of the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion, and the junior author Assistant Chief 
of the Research division of that organiza- 
tion 

The following chapters may be of con- 
siderable interest to rural _ sociologists: 
Transferring the Farm Business From 
Father to Son; Financing of Farmers’ Co- 
operatives; Farmers’ Home Administration; 
and Rural Electrification Administration. 
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The book is attractively printed in large 
type, the language is easily understood, and 
teaching aids provided in the form of chap- 
ter summaries, questions, and selected ref- 
erences. It is written especially for young 
farmers. 

CHARLES E. ALLRED. 
University of Tennessee. 





Agricultural Progresa in the Cotton Belt. 
By John Leonard Fulmer. Chapel Hill, 
North Carolina: University of North 
Carolina Press, 1950. Pp. xiv + 236. 
$3.50. 


Statistical data compiled primarily from 
census and other secondary official sources 
provide the skeleton around which is com- 
piled this “stock taking” of southern agri- 
culture. Progress is never defined, but it 
turns out to be those changes that have 
occurred primarily as a result of technolog- 
ical growth. Trends in crops and livestock, 
acres and numbers, respectively, farm or- 
ganization and mechanization are the prin- 
cipal data used to show “progress.” 

In presenting these evidences of progress 
the author admits that his use of census 
data is quite crude and unorthodox. He also 
points out that the results are often of 
low reliability, but, as he points out, there 
is “valuable information about relation- 
ship.” It is felt by this reviewer that though 
the author has been crude in the use of 
his statistics he has presented some 
rather “dry” information in a _ readable 
fashion. 

Some misinterpretation of data is ap- 
parent from time to time. For example, too 
much emphasis is placed on the raw physi- 
cal data to show that livestock and livestock 
products have increased greatly in import- 
ance at the expense of cotton and other 
crops. While this is true to a degree, it is 
not nearly so important when price changes 
for the two types of products are taken 
into account. In this respect, it would be 
interesting to see what the 1949 Texas 
cotton crop would do to the data for that 
state. Reality and past history are ignored 
when the author, in the true classical eco- 
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nomic tradition, writes how lower cost of 
equipment would drop the price of cotton, 
and how free competition would force out 
the small cotton farmer in the eastern cot- 
ton belt. There is some naivete apparent in 
that it is thought that technology will solve 
such problems as tenure, and in such state- 
ments as “low wages are the lot of all 
farm labor.” This is a new “wage theory,” 
the economic and social implications of 
which are not pursued 

Most of the data presented to show ag- 
ricultural progress in the cotton belt are 
physical data based on farm organization, 
mechanization, etc. There is a notable lack 
of social data which conceivably might also 
show agricultural progress. Only some two 
pages are given over to farm population. 
This is sandwiched between the topics: 
“Number of Cotton Farms” and “Change 
in Work Stock.” 

Although the student will find little that 
is new in the way of data to measure prog- 
ress, the book is worth having since it has 
brought together a great deal of statistics 
in usable form in the body of the text as 
well as in the statistical appendix. 

Joun H. SouTHERN. 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 


Social Science Reasearch Methods. By Wil- 
New York: Appleton-Cen- 
1950. Pp. vii + 389. 


son Gee. 
tury-Crofts, Inc., 
$4.00. 


The author has achieved his objective, 
namely to present “authoritative, pertinent 
and provocative materials” which would 
“serve to impart a sense of the unity and in- 
terrelatedness of all social aciences, which 
should operate to mitigate the provincialism 
or narrowness that tends to arise from the 
inevitable specialization so characteristic of 
modern reaearch activity” (v, vi). It is 
only regrettable, in view of this most com- 
mendable objective, that the author did not 
see fit to digest these materials more fully 
and present their content in a more con- 
densed, integrated and easily read form. 
Direct quotations (often laborious and over- 
ly lengthy) constitute three-fourths of the 
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text. The author’s anticipation of being 
criticised for “excessive quotation” (vi) 
does not absolve him of its guilt. Neverthe- 
less, Social Science Research Methods is a 
worthy contribution to current efforts to- 
ward extending interdisciplinary coopera- 
tion in social research. 

The book is unique in the vastness of the 
breadth of its subject matter, seeking to 
present, not only a panoramic view of major 
research methods as used by each of the 
social science disciplines, but also the re- 
lationship of each of these disciplines (his- 
tory, economics, political science, sociology, 
anthropology, social psychology and human 
geography) to the others and to the larger 
field of human knowledge in general. Great- 
er concreteness in showing the uses to 
which the selected research methods are put 
would have been desirable but the vast scope 
of the objective and extensive use of direct 
quotation apparently made this impossible. 

A series of somewhat tedious, highly 
documented definitions of social science and 
its several disciplines comprise the first 
three of its twelve chapters. The presenta- 
tion, implicitly for gruduate students and 
professional social scientists, often belabors 
the obvious, emphasizing at length much 
that the observant student in the social 
sciences could not fail to learn in his under- 
graduate training. The meaning of research 
and the nature of science and of scientific 
method are defined and related to each of 
the social sciences in chapters four and five. 
The next six chapters each treat a research 
method used in the social sciences (a. logi- 
cal; b. case; c. statistical; d. historical; e. 
survey; and f. experimental method) and at- 
tempt to show the functional utility of each 
method to the respective disciplines. The last 
chapter indicates the sources of current re- 
search activity and its organization, con- 
cluding that universities and colleges pre- 
sent the most promising environment for ef- 
fective social science research in the future. 

Because it pretty much alone supplies the 
demand for an instructional source which 
gives the reader a general introduction to 
research methods used by each of the social 
science disciplines and the interrelatedness 
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of these disciplines, Professor Gee’s book 
should find a wide audience. Its utility as 
a text in sociology may, however, be found 
to be creater at the undergraduate than 
the graduate level; and, because of its well 
organized representative source materials 
covering so extensive an area of knowledge, 
be more appreciated by the instructor than 
by the student. 
The graduate in Sociology will find that 
e already has a command of most of the 
facts and points of view which Gee presents, 
but the reading of Social Science Research 
Vethods should refresh his memory and help 
im to better organize his own thinking. 
There are few, if any, who would not find 
it worth their while to inspect this contri- 
bution to a fuller understanding of the 
broad field of social science. 
MARVIN J. TAVES. 

University of Minnesota. 


Child Development. By Arnold Gesell and 
Frances L. Ilg. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1949. Pp. xxii + 4765. $5.00. 


The title implies a comprehensive presen- 
tation of material in this field and the au- 
thors have written just such a ‘book. Two 
books comprise this volume, Infant and 
Child in the Culture of Today is combined 
with the Child from Five to Ten, putting 
before the reader a vast amount of informa- 
tion concerned with the growth and develop- 
ment of the child. The authors are well 
known for their excellent research at the 
Yale Clinic. They have collected through the 
years a vast amount of information, a part 
of which has been incorporated in this book. 

The experience of working with many of 
the same children through ten or more years 
enables them to come to certain conclusions 
concerning growth and its development in 
an individual and to present this broad 
range of data concerning growth. 

The first book, complete through the in- 
dex, occupies the first 403 pages. Then the 
second book follows in its entirety, thus 
giving the reader a great advantage in one 
volume. Book I deals with the growing child 
in a modern culture, discussing phases of 
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growth during the first five years of life. 
Each chapter appears as a separate unit, 
yet certain relationships in continuity are 
maintained. Provocative materials are given 
in the last chapter for the supervision and 
guidance of children. Play materials, equip- 
ment, book lists, and musical record lists 
are offered to the reader. A fine list of tested 
materials suitable for children to five years 
of age. 

Book II follows with much the same 
scheme and format as Book I. The Child 
from Five to Ten really grew out of Book I 
as the authors say because the laws of child 
development do not undergo any real change 
at the age of five. Many of the same children 
were followed up after the age of five to see 
how the patterns of behavior established 
during the first five years were affected by 
further growth, school, and other cultural 
influences. 

The authors use the concept of growth 
as a concrete process which produces pat- 
terns of behavior which change in shape 
through the years. Therefore, they present 
in this book no rigid norms for a child of 
any given age, but rather growth trends by 
which one may interpret a child’s maturity 
level of functioning. A list of growth 
gradients is given, each of which is sug- 
gestive of the various stages of development 
of the child. No gradient is considered in its- 
self, but in relation to the preceding and 
following gradient to indicate prospective 
trends of development to look for in any 
child at any given age level. 

It is difficult to present in a few words 
the superb material found in this volume 
written in such clear readable form. This 
book should be of particular interest to those 
interested in safeguarding the development- 
al welfare of children to teachers, students, 
and the lay reader who wishes to understand 
her child. SUSANNE THOMPSON. 
Louisiana State University. 





Wartime Economic Planning in Agriculture. 


By Bela Gold. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1949. Pp. 594. $6.75. 
This is a study of “the chronic problems 
generated by conflicts of group interests, 
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the susceptibility of governmental agencies 
to pressure, and the difficulties involved in 
the exercise of effective leadership in a 
democracy.” As a hard-hitting analysis of 
the successes and failures of wartime plan- 
ning and programming in agriculture, this 
book may sometimes lack for documenta- 
tion, but never for critical enthusiasm. 

Gold sets up the problem in three sections: 
strategic tasks of agricultural mobilization, 
actual production achievements, and the 
domestic and foreign distribution of U. 8. 
food supplies. He then appraises the national 
program for agriculture during the war 
years and the recurrent waves of fear and 
optimism that accompanied it. Finally, with 
the four-alarm realism of his mentor, Rob- 
ert S. Lynd, the author points the way to 
“practical economic planning” and a recon- 
ciliation of the conflicting pressures of pub- 
lic and private interests. 

It is the concluding chapters that will 
attract the most readers. Gold’s observations 
on the interminable struggles between bu- 
reaucrats, between Congress and the Presi- 
dent, and among farmers, consumers and 


other private interest groups, make for 
reading that is sometimes cynical, often art- 
ful, and invariably straightforward. Like 
any well-bred pragmatist, he insists that 
“program execution is an active tool of 


policy formation.” As for organization, 
those who decry centralization in govern- 
ment planning are neither logical nor aware 
of the facts of modern economic life. Those 
who would leave planning to the “high- 
powered thinking of experts in Washington” 
are not alert to “the very real dangers of 
(government) becoming overly generalized, 
overly centralized, and overly authori- 
tarian.” 

What, then, is the answer over the long 
run? Henry Wallace and M. L. Wilson pro- 
vided “the most significant exception to the 
generally bleak picture of progress in the 
development of increasing popular partici- 
pation in the actual functioning of govern- 
ment * during the prewar years. En- 
couragement to local initiative through the 
establishment of Soil Conservation Districts 
is one promising example. The county land 
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use planning program-——now “efunct—-is an- 
other. Farmer participation in agricultural 
production control programs is still an- 
other. The least that administrative officials 
can do is to expose themselves to grass- 
roots opinion through frequent town hall 
appearances over the countryside. 
Joe R. MorHeRAt. 

Texas A & M College. 


Families Under Stress. By Reuben Hill. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1949. 
Pp. x + 443. $4.50. 


Time and circumstances have combined to 
make this volume particularly valuable to- 
day. A research study reporting the varying 
degrees of success with which 135 lowa 
families met the crises of wartime separa- 
tion and reunion, it can serve at least two 
useful functions today when families are 
again being separated under similar cir- 
cumstances. First, the conclusions of the re- 
search may find some utility in meeting the 
problems arising from present-day separa- 
tions. Second, and probably more important, 
the original design of the study (which 
could not be carried out partly because of a 
late start) could be adapted for more in- 
clusive research in the present crisis, cr for 
study of similar data. 

In spite of the shortcomings in sampling, 
certain of the results seem relevant. Of 
possible interest to military planners is the 
finding that the most important single fac- 
tor in successful adjustment of the family 
to separation is the number of days the 
husband spent on furlough. Of more general 
interest is the finding of a relationship be- 
tween adequate communication among fami- 
ly members, and successful adjustment to 
both separation and reunion. While adjust- 
ment to separation score was correlated with 
adjustment to reunion score, certain configu- 
rations of factors predicted unsuccessful 
reunion in spite of successful adjustment to 
separation. Numerous other findings inter- 
esting to the student of family adjustment 
can be found; but taken out of context they 
would appear rather meaningless. Tables 
of comparisons of factors previously studied, 
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retested in this new context, are most 
helpful. 

As we have suggested earlier, the design 
of the research is perhaps the most signifi- 
cant contribution of the study reported in 
Families Under Stress. A statistical study 
is combined with case study analysis in the 
one research. Through use of the two meth- 
ods, not only are more types of data open to 
study, but certain aspects are subject to in- 
dependent scrutiny by each method. In a 
certain sense, then, the study serves as a 
check on itself. Those areas on which find- 
ings of the two methods do not agree are the 
more clearly pointed out for future research. 

Social planners will find Chapter X, “Im- 
plications for National and Local Policy,” 
especially interesting. Researchers will want 
to read at least the Methodological Note. 
with a general interest in the U. 8S. family 
will undoubtedly be interested in the greater 
portion of the volume. 

Ropert O. ANDREWS and 
HAROLD T. CHRISTENSEN. 
Purdue University. 





Commu nity Organization and Planning. By 
Arthur Hillman. New York: Macmil- 
lan Company, 1950. Pp. xviii + 378. 
$4.00. 


Louis Wirth in the preface to this work 
states, “This book represents the first com- 
prehensive endeavor that I know of to treat 
the two (community organization and com- 
munity planning) together as in theory and 
practice they have already come to be in- 
separable.” Certainly the basic thesis under- 
lying the work is the interlocking character 
of community organization and planning. 

In Part I, the author gives a somewhat 
sketchy, generalized treatment of what the 
community is, emphasizing such aspects as 
common interest and communication, formal 
controls and informal activities, social or- 
ganization and the community, and finally 
community organization as a process. This 
is followed by a discussion of the changing 
forms of community life, namely, from 
primary to secondary group characteristics, 
from folk to urban living, and from village 
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to metropolis. This part of the book is so 
brief that it leaves the impression of being 
superficial. It could have been strengthened 
by the presentation of a more comprehensive 
classification of communities with brief 
descriptions of representative types. 

Part II discusses the planning of com- 
munities from rural areas and small towns 
to large cities. It is commendable to have 
brought into focus the entire range of com- 
munity planning. The chapter on scope of 
city planning is especially significant for 
its criticism of the narrowness and ineffec- 
tiveness that has so often characterized 
physical planning activities in cities. The 
author states as a basic principle, “The 
economic basis of community life, the physi- 
cal structure of the city, and the community 
services needed each have a place in an inte- 
grated program of city planning.” He is, 
however, optimistic on this point, holding 
that “the main trend in city planning theory 
and practice seems to be a broadening of 
its scope to include more than problems of 
physical structure.” Attention is also called 
to the importance of planners discovering 
community problems as defined by the citi- 
zens and to the necessity of enlisting effec- 
tive “rass-roots” participation in planning 
activities. 

Part III begins by emphasizing the role 
of organized groups in community integra- 
tion. It then describes experiments and ex- 
perience with community centers and com- 
munity councils. The chapter dealing with 
the latter is recommended reading for both 
laymen and professionals who are con- 
cerned with problems of community inte- 
gration. This section of the book closes with 
a short treatment of leadership and partici- 
pation. 

In Part IV experience and principles re- 
lating to planning services for children and 
youth, to social work, to recreation pro- 
grams, to race relations programs, and to a 
miscellaneous group of activities, are pre- 
sented. The main contribution at this point 
is the bringing into focus of the great varie- 
ty of programs which require integration 
in effective community organization and 
planning. 
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The age-old problem of the relationship 
of policy-making and administration is dis- 
cussed as it relates to community planning 
and organization in the first chapter of 
Part V. The second chapter of this section 
deals with the relationship between national 
and local planning. Attention is given to the 
integration of organized activities at the 
national level, particularly as the field serv- 
ices of both public and private national or- 
ganizations impinge on the local community. 

In the concluding section a number of 
basic principles are emphasized. Among 
these are: People are important since they 
are both the ends and means behind com- 
munity planning; planning is a systematic 
process of ascertaining facts and defining 
goals; the professional’s role is assisting 
with fact finding and goal setting and giving 
continuity to the process; the relationship 
between state, regional, and national levels 
and the local community is a two-way 
process; and “no single pattern of organiza- 
tion can be suggested for the attack on 
problems confronting communities.” Cer- 
tainly the author is true to the wide scope 
of experience which he covers in setting 
forth the last principle. 

This book should prove useful to com- 
munity leaders and as a reference for pro- 
fessional workers. It might also serve as a 
textbook for specialists in health, agricul- 
ture, recreation, etc., enrolled in courses in 
applied sociology which are designed to give 
guidance in community organization and 
planning. The scope of the work, even 
though at many points very cursory, and 
especially its excellent bibliographies which 
are partially annotated, make it a valuable 
reference for anyone interested in the local 
community 

While the author uses numerous quota- 
tions, most of them are effective and advance 
the thought without introducing too much 
irrelevant material. It is probably not un- 
fair to say that the work is more descrip- 
tive than analytical, although one looking 
for broad principles for guidance in com- 
munity planning will be rewarded by read- 
ing the book. It would certainly serve a use- 
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ful purpose if it could be gotten into the 
hands of those who are preoccupied with 
physical planning. 

FRANK D. ALEXANDER. 
Tennessee Valley Authority. 


The Yankee Exodus. By Stewart H. Hol- 
brook. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1950. Pp. xii + 398. $5.00 


The movement of New Englanders into 
the West and their disproportionate in- 
fluence as carriers of the “Calvinistic 
ethic” is the central] theme of this volume. 
The author regards the Yankee dispersal as 
“the most influential movement our country 
has known” (p. 10) and presents a bewilder- 
ing array of Yankees associated with west- 
ern place names, colleges, and newly-founded 
governments of the frontier. left 
with some doubt as to whether the author is 
fully aware of other movements for there is 
little or no comparative analysis. In addi- 
tion to the sections dealing with regional 
absorption of Yankees which constitutes the 
author’s chief orgaizational scheme, there 
are sections dealing with the Mormon trek 
westward, the fascinating Oneida colony, 
the Yankee’s penchant for education, and 
Yankee inventiveness 


One is 


Of value to those interested in migration 
will be the descriptions of the special com- 
panies formed to promote settlement, the 
advertising schemes designed to attract mi- 
grants to particular areas, and the role 
played by personal correspondence in set- 
ting up migration currents. While much 
may be sifted from this book as to the 
selective nature of the Yankee exodus, one 
is often confused as to the author’s con- 
clusions, if indeed, he is able to find them at 
all. One is certainly more impressed by the 
range or gamut of experiences than by any 
“average” experience. For example, one is 
left to conjecture whether the “forester 
class” which Timothy Dwight regarded as 
“unfit to live in a regular society” was dif- 
ferentially drawn to the west or whether 
the minister or college graduate was over- 
represented among the migrants. At one 
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point, Holbrook leads us to believe no selec- 
tivity operated when he says: “Thus did the 
Yankees leave New England, one after an- 
other, . . . for every reason under the sun, 
and for no reason at all—-by the thousand, 
by the hundreds of thousands, man and boy, 
woman and maid, pimp and pastor, mis- 
sionary and ‘madam,’ Mormon and Perfec- 
tionist, to search out the nearest as well as 
the most remote counties in all of the states 
and territories at the West... .” (p. 274). 
Yet, the evidence presented shows clearly 
the role of distance in inhibiting migration, 
as well as the lack of women in the frontier 
and the large proportions of young, un- 
married males. All of which merely shows 
that a demographer would have treated the 
data somewhat differently than did Hol- 
brook, the well known historian of “back- 
country America.” If the rural sociologist 
is willing to sort for land settlement 
schemes, Yankee ethnic areas and rural col- 
lectivities or if the demographer wishes to 
search for migration routes, migration 
selectivity, and elements of “push and puil,” 
both will be richly rewarded. 
J. ALLAN BEBGLE. 

Michigan State College. 


The Theory of Camping: An Introduction to 
Camping in Education. By Frank L. 
Irwin. New York: A. S. Barnes & Co., 
1950. Pp. xiii + 178. $2.50. 

Rural Recreation for America. By Charles 
J. Vettiner. Louisville, Kentucky: Rural 
Recreation for America, Armory Build- 
ing, 1949. Pp. 225. $3.75. 


Playgrounds: Their Administration and Op- 
eration. Revised Edition. Prepared 
for National Recreation Association by 
George D. Butler. New York: A. 8. 
Barnes & Co., 1950. Pp. viii + 459. 
$4.00. 


Dr. Irwin of Superior State Teachers’ 
College, Wisconsin, has prepared for stu- 
dents, school administrators and camp staff 
members, a concise text on the theory of 
organized camping. “Its purpose is to pro- 
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vide them with a comprehensive view of the 
educational aspects of organized camping, 
and an understanding of the part camping 
can play in achieving the goals or aims of 
American Education, and an acquaintance 
with the specific methods by which camping 
can be utilized to achieve these goals or 
aims.” 

The author carefully relates his presenta- 
tion of theory to practice. This little book 
can be recommended to all interested in 
camping. It covers many ideas in a few 
pages and is not as “heavy” as its title may 
imply to those who shy away from theory 
books. Of the three books here reviewed The 
Theory of Camping will be of most interest 
to rural sociologists, particularly, its chap- 
ter on “Group Life in Camp.” 

Mr. Vettiner, Director of the Jefferson 
County (Kentucky) Plan of Recreation, has 
written an instructive description of a rec- 
reation program in the rural and suburban 
areas of Jefferson County. He tells in clear 
popular language how this public sponsored 
rural program is organized through com- 
mvnity committees, a county-wide Recrea- 
tion Council and an official County Play- 
grovnd and Recreation Board. There are 
chapters on how the local programs are or- 
ganized, financed, staffed and the types of 
activities they contain. The Kentucky en- 
abling legislation for rural recreation is 
described. This is a book of practical ideas 
on how to operate a public rural recreation 
program. The material is arranged for use 
as a text book but it will be more useful 
as a reference for rural recreation special- 
ists and as a case study for rural sociolo- 
gists. 

Mr. Butler has brought up-to-date his 
standard guide book on how to operate play- 
ground programs. For any one with this 
responsibility or interest this book is stan- 
dard equipment. The orientation is, of 
course, urban and small city. Readers in- 
terested in rural recreation are referred to 
Mr. Vettiner’s book. 

Ropert A. POLson. 
Cornell University. 
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Trade and Agriculture, A Study of Incon- 
sistent Policies. By D. Gale Johnson. 
New York: John Wiley and Sons, 1960. 
Pp. viii + 198. $2.50. 

The author has been associated for several 
years with Dr. T. W. Schultz in making 
studies of agricultural policy, first at Iowa 
State College and later at University of 
Chicago. This book may be regarded as the 
latest in a series of publications by these 
authors on that subject. 

It is quite evident that government agri- 
cultural programs of some kind will be con- 
tinued, and it behooves all citizens, and ¢s- 
pecially those in the educational field, to 
acquaint themselves with the issues in- 
volved. This requires familiarity with pro- 
posals made by the various specialists in the 
field. 

In this book Professor Johnson analyzes 
present and past trade programs, shows 
what he considers to be their defect, and pro- 
poses a revised program. In this controver- 
sial field there will be many who disagree 
with some of the author’s conclusions, but 
all will agree that his suggestions deserve 
careful consideration. 

The author has simplified the subject by 
the use of non-technical language, and by 
eareful explanation of the theory involved. 
The book is attractively printed in large 
type, and its brevity permits reading in a 
short time 

CHARLES E. ALLRED 

University of Tennessee. 


Tensions Affecting International Under- 
standing: A Survey of Research. (S.S. 
R.C. Bull. 62). By Otto Klineberg. 
New York: Social Science Research 
Council, 1950. Pp. vii + 227. $2.25 
(cloth) ; $1.75 (paper). 


The author of this bulletin has surveyed 
a variety of research studies in the areas 
covered by the first four resolutions of the 
tensions project which grew out of the 
Second Session of the Unesco General Con- 
ference in Mexico City late in 1947. These 
four resolutions have been generalized into 
four chapter headings which represent the 
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body of the bulletin; namely, personality 
in relation to nationality, national stereo- 
types, attitudes and their modification and 
influences making for aggression. 

For each study reviewed the author com- 
ments on the possible utility of the findings 
for international understanding. However, 
the reader is confronted with continuous 
caution signals—i.e., the inadequacy of sam- 
ples, reliability and validity of techniques 
used—to the point where he begins to look 
for some therapeutic treatment for the so- 
cial sciences. A theoretical frame of refer- 
ence and a critical evaluation of the relative 
significance of individual behavior, mass 
communication, attitudes, aggressive leader- 
ship, ete., though lacking, could be a major 
contribution to the social science field. At 
the same time, the author has made a 
unique contribution to social scientists in 
describing the heterogeneous situation which 
exists, recognizing the need for continued 
research and a move toward greater inter- 
disciplinary cooperation. 

One of the most fruitful contributions of 
the bulletin for practitioners in the field of 


intergroup relations and international rela- 
tions is the summary of a survey conducted 
by the author regarding the most effective 


methods of attitude change. “1—Informal 
programs have an effect upon attitudes... . 
2—Contact between members of different 
cultures ... (a) Special stress should be 
placed on equal-status contact... . 3 
Propaganda techniques, including the use 
of mass media. . . . 4—Interpersonal rela- 
tionships of individuals within the groups 
concerned. .. . 5 value of an initial 
‘cartharsis,’ or the free verbal expression of 
hostility. . . . 6—Persons are most suscepti- 
ble to attitude change early in life. . 
7—Attitudes can be modified by removing 
the ‘social supports’ of prejudice and dis- 
crimination. ... 8 . . the simultaneous 
use of several different methods . . . is high- 
ly desirable.” 

The author gives careful and due recog- 
nition to others who have contributed to 
the survey. The bulletin includes an index 
of names and subjects. In the foreword, 
Donald Young writes: “Modest in its claims 
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for Social Science, it points the way to the 
application of a widening range of knowl- 
edge relevant to the reduction of the totality 
of international tensions.” 

Ropert F. ESHLEMAN. 
Elizabethtown College, 
Elizabethtown, Penna 


Rural Social Systems. By Charles P. Loom- 
Allan Beegle. New York: 
1950. Pp. xxvii + 


is and J. 
Prentice-Hall, Ine., 


R75 $6.75 


Loomis and Beegle believe, as does Carl 
C. Taylor (Foreword), that the social sya- 
tems approach is more adequate than others 
in (1) meeting scientific demands, (2) 
understanding, (3) prediction, and (4) con- 
trol. Also, they insist that all kinds of agri- 
cultural workers obviously come into con- 
tinual contact with “social systems,” since 
"may be “(1) any concrete 
or cooperative social structure from a silo- 
filling ring to a family, or a church, (2) an 
abstraction consisting of patterns persisting 
without reference to specific persons” (p. 4). 

The elements of “social systems” include 
roles, authority, status, territoriality, and 
many others (p. 5). These writers see little 
efficacy in such “sponge” concepts as Gem- 
einschaft and Gesellschaft, sacred and secu- 
lar, organic and mechanistic solidarity, folk 
and civilization, and, supposedly, rural and 
urban. Yet, a_ten-point Gemeinschaft- 
Gesellschaft continuum contrasting com- 
ponents of these polar types is one of their 
most distinctive analytical instruments. Let 
us return to this later. 

The largest single-volume “rural sociolo- 
gy” thus far, Rural Social Systems com- 
prises 22 chapters, two appendixes (Ap- 
pendix B, by Paul Honigsheim is based on a 
flaccid and indefensible definition of “rural 
collectivities”) and a glossary. Frames of 
reference; the family in relation to inter- 
action, functions, types, value orientation, 
and composition; informal groups, 
cliques, and types; locality 
groups from neighborhoods to regions; so- 
cial strata, nature and measurement of 
strata, and land tenure; religious, educa- 


“a social system’ 


size, 
mutual aid 
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tional, political, occupational, and rural 
service agencies are treated as “social sys- 
tems.” However, the writers either do not 
see or do not wish to show how these 
numerous “social systems” are supposed to 
grow into a composite totality forming a 
society, rural, urban, or general. Want of 
space precludes a detailed resume of the 
contents of the book. 

While they have taken great precaution 
against sloppiness, Loomis and Beegle often 
slip into folk language and thinking prac- 
tices. “The church” is an ubiquitous term in 
their vocabulary, although there are more 
than 250 kinds of churches, the combined 
lot of which represents a minority of the 
adult population, and each one of which 
hopes enthusiastically that all the others will 
end up in perdition. The fictions called “re- 
gions” are used as guilelessly as when the 
term was invented. “Incomes of rural min- 
isters are unbelievably low,” although rural 
sociologists (and rural ministers themselves ) 
have mourned this fact continually since 
Gillette’s earliest text appeared (Construe- 
tive Rural Sociology, 1913). Apparently, 
some people find it hard to believe facts. 

The hostility of the authors toward 
“sponge” words is commendable. Gemein- 
schaft and Gesellschaft which are untrans- 
latable into English and inexplicable in 
German deserve a special “squeezing,” as do 
also such vacuities as “sacred” and “secu- 
lar,” their cognates and derivatives, and 
even “rural” and “urban,” unless qualified 
rigidly. All these simple dichotomies and 
composite polarities beguile sociologists con- 
tinually to their utter undoing. Repeated 
attempts to interpret the social world as a 
phantasmagoria of dualities have failed. 
The sages and the monks have tried it since 
“Male and female created He them.” It was 
a paranoiac obsession with Emerson (On 
Compensation). Toennies, Durkheim, and 
other reputable sociologists have left us 
only vague ideas and a heritage of argu- 
ment on the matter. Still, credulous sociolo- 
gists persist in following to their doom 
those who pipe the mellifiuous notes of dual- 
ism. If such devices are self-sufficient, why 
must we have partial and multiple correla- 
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tions, factor analysis, and other complicated 
bedeviling statistical processes to add to 
human woe? 

Actually, social phenomena do not appear 
by amoebaean division alone. Moreover, not 
all “social systerns” are dual, polar, or 
bifurcated. Some sociologists have taught 
us to draw all kinds of fantastic non-linear 
ideational representations in shapes of snow- 
flakes, sunsets, comets, galaxies, etc. Loomis 
and Beegle resort to these, too, showing 
that membership roles, for example, may be 
concentric, collateral, tangental, overlapping 
at the edges, superimposed, ete. Multiple 
cultural identities are ever present, and 
whatever the dichotomy employed both its 
factors contain numerous and varying de- 
grees of the same, as well as of different, 
substantive elements. Yet, these authors suf- 
fer as much from dichotomy delusions as 
did Toennies, Durkheim, or Emerson. 

In their oversimplification of phenomena, 
t is almost inevitable that dualities—dicho- 


tomies or polarities—-impart an impression 


of mere linearity whether on a plane or on 
a spherical surface. This is a geometrical 


axiom, and sociologists cannot ignore it 
without appearing ludicrous. 

Rural Social Syatema does not clarify the 
intermediate steps between zero and five 
(5-4-3-2-1-0-1-2-3-4-5) in either direction 
until the extremes are reached. Five ciphers 
to the left is Gemeinschaft, or sacred, which 
is vaporous; five ciphers to the right gives 
Gesellschaft, or secular, which is nebulous 
Or correspondingly, we have familistic, any 
kind or what kind does not matter, in con- 
trast with contractual, whether compulsory, 
repressive, or voluntary. This disregards the 
probability that primitive contractual rela- 
tions were of familistic origin. “Am I my 
brother's keeper?” expresses an ancient con- 
tractual conception of familism 

To me, the weakest portions of the book, 
aside from those on religion which are usu- 
ally weak in any book, are those on farmers’ 
movements and rural services. Rural soci- 
ologists have seldom imagined that these are 
than superficial marketing associa- 
tions, disgruntled pressure groups, or “no 
more serub bulls and boars” breeding rings 


more 
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Loomis and Beegle have left these move- 
ments as aptly called green risings appear- 
ing mainly in eras of economic distress. 
They say that they are designed to adjust 
markets and prices, the cooperative move- 
ment (admittedly “sponge” terminology) 
being an important result and part of farm- 
ers’ movements. This could be regarded as 
circular reasoning 

The discussion of farmers’ movements 
fails dismally, in my opinion, when measured 
by the criterion (borrowed from Sorokin’s 
Society, Culture and Personality) of “evi- 
dence of interaction in which one part or 
party tangibly influences the overt actions 
and states of mind of another.” Such phe- 
nomena have been treated discretely and in 
disregard of the adopted criterion. There 
are also numerous instances in which special 
interest groups have been dealt with as so 
many minutiae. Certainly, atomistic phe- 
nomena are inevitable, but their description 
is of little import until it is shown how they 
fit into some kind of pattern, or Gestalt, if 
the use of another untranslatable German 
term can be tolerated. It is a seeming lack 
of relatedness, not an absence of details, 
that leaves one agape when trying to follow 
through the analysis of Rural Social Sys- 
tema. A study of Pareto’s discussion of the 
dependence of names upon facts rather than 
of facts upon names will help one over some 
of the chasms here left unbridged. 

A similar lack of relatedness appears in 
the section on social strata. It abounds in 
Yankee City-iams, giving nominal descrip- 
tions of strata, and pullulates illustrations 
of classes, power, prestige, etc. However, 
one reads the entire 59 pages on social strata 
without learning a thing about social strati- 
fication, or the instrumentalities by which 
interstrata relationships are determined. 
Maybe we should abolish the term “social 
stratification” and be content with knowing 
about strata. I cannot do it any more than 
I can be satisfied to study bricks without 
knowing how they are made into walls and 
flues. 

The book contains not a few mistakes of 
scholarship, most of which are negligible, 
but not the imputation of the “primary- 
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secondary group” dichotomy to Charles H. 
Cooley’s Social Organization (See Pp. 9 and 
798). I do not know who started this libel 
on Cooley, but it appears in Park and Bur- 
gess, Introduction to the Science of Sociolo- 
gy, published in 1921, P. 56. It has persisted 
since that time, although Cooley never used 
the concept of “secondary group” in his 
major writings, if at all. Many writers have 
said that he mentioned characteristics which 
they themaelves employ to designate and de- 
scribe secondary groups. That makes a dif- 
ference which Loomis and Beegle should 
have recognized 

This review is intended to raise some 
questions about the difficulties one runs into 
in applying highly nominalistic methodolo- 
gies to ordinary phenomena. The necessarily 
sparing use of textual details places both 
the reviewer and the book in an unduly un- 
favorable light rather frequently. Hence, one 
should read this book carefully for himself 
in order to know first hand what it is about. 
Almost invariably, a book which provokes 
questions and disagreements is likely to be 
a good one. 

Rural Social Systems brings into the lit- 
erature an approach which may be un- 
familiar to persons steeped in traditional 
rural sociology. It attempts to inseminate 
the Toennies viewpoint with some degree of 
vitality using inductive investigation as the 
life-giving agent. Its purpose is to produce 
a scientific rural sociology which can be used 
to achieve functional ends—not wholly an 
inconsistency. It has a freshness often to be 
desired in lesser breeds of texts. It is un- 
doubtedly a little too advanced as a text for 
beginners. But the time has come when 
treatments of “fundamental principles,” so 
often eschewed by the older rural sociolo- 
gists, are needed for students with only pre- 
liminary exposures to rural sociology to pro- 
ject them beyond the intellectual levels 
necessary for counting screened porches, 
electric lights, and outdoor privies. Rural 
Social Systema is such a book. 

Otis DURANT DUNCAN. 
Oklahoma Agricultural and 
Mechanical College. 
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Antioguetio Colonization in Western Colom- 
bia, (Ibero-Americana: 32). By James 
J. Parsons. Berkeley and Los Angeles: 
University of California Press, 1949. 
Pp. 225. $3.00. 

In the valleys and on the slopes of Colom- 
bia’s Central Cordillera, in the provinces of 
Antioquia and Caldas and spilling over into 
Tolima and El Valle del Cauca, is to be 
found a remarkable rural type. Its hardy 
and industrious representatives are largely 
of the white race, the descendants of the 
intrepid conquistadores who conquered and 
settled these Andean fastnesses; but more 
than a tinge of Indian blood flows in the 
veins of most and there are noticeable traces 
of the African in some. For centuries they 
remained locked in central Antioquia, in 
their own little mountain world, building up 
habits of frugality, industry, self-reliance 
and thrift that are quite unlike those to be 
found elsewhere in Colombia, or throughout 
the whole of South America. Then a little 
over a hundred years ago they broke forth 
in an energetic burst of colonizing activity 
that rivals the developments on our own 
frontier in the last half of the eighteenth 
century and the first half of the nineteenth. 
In a tremendous struggle against a prof- 
ligate nature and the intrenched greed of 
the land barons they gained most of the 
battles; and as a result today in these por- 
tions of Colombia we find hundreds of 
thousands of small, family-sized farms, 
each operated by those who wrested it from 
the wilderness or their direct descendants, 
closely knit together into one of the most 
remarkable rural societies the New World 
has ever produced. 

The description and analysis of this de- 
velopment are the warp and woof of Dr. 
Parsons’ study. To this work he brought 
the broad scope of interest of the profes- 
sional geographer and the many excellent 
research techniques possessed by the same. 
The result is a volume well worth reading 
by every social scientist, and especially by 
all those who are interested in the sociology 
of rural life. Monographs of equal interest 
for the readers of Rural Sociology come 
along at rare intervals. 
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The general nature and scope of the vol- 
ume is apparent from the titles of the 
twelve chapters into which the book is di- 
vided. These are as follows: The People, 
The Natural Setting, Original Indian In- 
habitants, Spanish Mines and the Labor 
Supply, Colonial Agricultural Settlement, 
Modern Antiquefio Colonization, Public 
Land Policies, Population Growth, The Ag- 
ricultural Basis of Occupance, Coffee, Trans- 
portation, and The New Industrial Era 
Some brief notes and a comprehensive bibli- 
ography, along with six excellent plates and 
14 maps, complete the volume. 

T. Lynn Smita. 


University of Florida 


Elsie Stapleton. 
Ine., 1949 


Spending for Happineas. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, 
Pp. 297. $2.75 

This is a book on budgets by a woman 
who has had much experience advising fami- 
lies on their expenditure problems. The 
major theme is that one should consider ex- 
penditures as a family group. A collectively 
planned program leads to understanding and 
cooperation. Beginning with housing, there 
are successive chapters on each of the 
principal categories of family expenditures. 
At the close there is a chapter comparing 
good and bad spending patterns. Savings are 
not especially emphasized, but an early and 
quite short chapter deals with savings under 
the title, “Your Peace of Mind—Savings 
and Insurance.” 

The author prescribes very few definite 
rules for expenditures, but the issues raised 
and the questions asked are certain to lead 
to the improvement in almost anyone's 
budget. The book reads well because of the 
many examples. These are sufficiently inti- 
mate to convey the impression that they are 
drawn from the author’s personal experi- 
ience. They usually represent somewhat ex- 
cases, but they do show some of the 
ways in which people spend their 

They represent income levels well 
above the average and are intriguing in that 
we would like to have enough funds to spend 
in these ways ourselves. One feels quite sure 


treme 
silly 


money 
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that given the opportunity he would certain- 
ly not be as foolish as those who provide 
the example. Expenditures on the lower in- 
come levels, say that of the group repre- 
sented by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
Consumers Price Index, are not very ex- 
citing affairs, but it is here that improve- 
ment would yield the greatest dividends. 
However, one cannot reach this group ef- 
fectively through a book, while this book 
will serve the book reading public remark- 
ably well. 

WARREN C. WAITE. 
University of Minnesota 
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Awakening Valley. By John Collier, 
Jr. and Anfbal Buitrén. Chicago: The 
University of Chicago Press, 1949. Pp. 
199. $6.00. 


The 


This is a collaboration in interpretative 
ethnology combining the methods of a social 
scientist (Buitrén) and the skill of a pho- 
tographer (Collier). The material was col- 
lected during the summer of 1946 in Otvalo, 
Ecuador. The valley of Otvalo is in the 
Andean highlands, and the subjects are the 
native Indians who have lived there for 
centuries. The book combines photographs 
of practically every phase of the Indian Cul- 
ture with appropriate verbal interpreta- 
tion. It has a human appeal for persons of 
about every age and degree of learning.- 


O.D.D. 


Catalog of United States Census Publica- 
tiona 1790-1945. By Henry J. Dubester. 
(Dept. of Commerce, Bureau of the 
Census) Washington: Government 
Printing Office, 1950. Pp. x + 320. 
$1.50 (Supt. of Docs.) 


The list contains 3664 titles, and provides 
a complete catalog of census publications 
from 1790 through 1945. The arrangement 
is chronological by censuses and is annotated 
by major subjects under each census. There 
is an extensive index which can serve as an 
aid in establishing availability of data for 
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analytical uses. One of the difficulties in its 
use arises from the changes made in census 
terminology and subjects from time to time. 
Whatever its defects, rural sociologists will 
find it a handy device to have at their el- 
bows.-—O.D.D. 


Sauce for the Geese: The Story of a Nebras- 
By Leta M. Edwards. New 
Pp. 125. 


ka Farm. 
York: Exposition Press, 1949. 
$22.75. 

This is a story of life on a western Ne- 
braska dairy farm and of the numerous 
tasks and experiences of a family of early 
settlers in that area. The author herself 
was the protesting center of that activity. 
The story is in three parts, routine, sabo- 
tage, and escape. Certainly, the trek of farm 
people to cities during this the 20th Century 
is proof that the desire to escape the farm 
has not been a pathological condition limited 
to a miserable few.—O.D.D. 


Workbook Manual for Marriage and the 
Family (Rev. Ed.). By John Harvey 
Furbay. New York: Appleton-Century- 
Crofts. 1949 248. $2.00 
(Manilla). 

This workbook is definitely a pedagogical 
device designed to provide stimulating ques- 
tions and exercises on marriage and the 
family and to serve as a systematized note- 
book when all the blanks are filled up with 
notes from the references given. Its appeal 
is as great to urban as to rural students.— 
0.D.D. 


Pp. iii + 


Japanese Land Reform Program (Nat. Re- 

sources Sec. Rpt. No. 127). By Law- 
Hewes, Jr. Tokyo: Gen. Hq. 
Commander for the Allied 
Forces, 1950. Pp. 118 plus list of pre- 
vious reports. (Apply AGAO-X, Dept. 
of Army, Washington 25, D. C. or Off. 
Tech. Serv. U. S. Dept. Commerce for 
photostats or microfilm). 


Rural sociologists interested in the organi- 
zation and reform of land systems in various 
parts of the world will find this report 
useful.—O.D.D. 


rence [. 
Supreme 
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Bureau of the Census Manual of Tabular 
Presentation. By Bruce L. Jenkinson. 
(Dept. of Commerce, Bur. of the Cen- 
sus) Washington: U. S. Gov’t Printing 
Office, 1949. Pp. xiv + 266. $1.50. 

Designed as an aid for statisticians, this 
manual is primarily for the use of analysts 
and technicians in the Bureau of the Census. 
It does not contemplate absolute uniformity, 
but tends toward that norm. The volume is 
especially useful in common sense planning 
of tables and in viewing statistical tables 
from the standpoint of the user. If more 
research workers and graduate students 
preparing theses would allow themselves to 
be guided by the suggestions given, un- 
doubtedly, the quality of research reports 
would be improved.--O.D.D. 

The Individual and Society. By Evan L. 
Lewis. New York: Exposition Press, 
1949. Pp. 111. $3.00. 

This book examines the nature of indi- 
viduality and its meaning, emphasizing the 
need fur developing personality to the full- 
est extent, the nature, growth, political and 
economic life of society. Also, it discusses 
capital and labor, power politics in world 
economy, the position of the United States 
in world recovery; and the place of religion 
in society in respect to ideals of truth, free- 
dom, justice, and peace as instruments of 
individual and social unity. The treatment 
is too general and specious to command 
serious critical attention._-O.D.D. 


Studies in Population (Proc. Pop. Ass'n of 


America, 1949). 
Ed. Princeton: 
Press, 1949. Pp. viii 4 
(paper). 

This is a collection of 24 papers oriented 
around (1) application of demographic data 
to current problems, (2) tools for demo- 
graphic research, (3) resources for the 
world’s people, (4) value systems and human 
fertility, and (5) future course of research 
in fertility. This is the first time when the 
papers read at the meeting of The Popula- 
tion Association of America have been made 


By George F. Mair, 
Princeton University 
169. $2.50 
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available in a single volume, the-idea behind 


which was to preserve and give them wider 
circulation as well as to extend interest in 
in case they later 
0.D.D 


this sort of publications, 


prov ed useful to de mographers 
Lillian 


Press, 


Justice By 
Exposition 
$3.00 


The Conatitution of 
Maki 
1049 

The book examines man’s biological nature 

as guide to the 

stablishment of a which will not 
require periodic purgation through war and 
noble ambition in which 
indulged themselves 
but with little hope 
in such books, the 


New York 


Pp. iii 150 


somewhat philosophically, 


socety 


This is a 


women 


confi ct 

men and nave 
for thousands of years 
of fulfillment. As 


women 


usual 
from “nature’s curse” 
would facilitate 


beration of 
domination 
O.D.D. 


and masculine 


this achievement 


Grassland Historical Studies: Natural Re- 
sources Utilization in a Background of 
Seience and Technology (Vol. 1, Geolo- 

and Geography). By James C. Mal- 

Kansas: James C. Malin, 

$2.50 (lithoprint, 


t Lawrence, 

1950 Pp 77 
paper) 

This is an historical study of the economic 

Southwest with particu- 

Kansas City livestock 

The sources range 


leveiopment of the 
ar reference to the 
vd grain trade territory 
rom impressions and memoirs of migrants, 
ewspaper accounts, to authenticated docu- 
nts. [t is difficult to appraise such a study 
irrent research 
Any one interested in a narrative 

will find the book 


O.D.D 


terms sociological 
tandaras 


{ his type 
nd ofte 


interesting 


n suggestive 


and World Fed- 
New 
Pp. xi 


Regionalian 
By Maurice Parmelee 
Exposition Press, 1949 
$2.75 
is small book proposes a world govern- 
ized to develop and 
and prosperity. It 


program, orgar 


ain global peac« 


establishment of geo-economic 


seem thie 
ns integrating geographic and economic 
potentials of the 


based mn economic 
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areas after considering such factors as cli- 
mate, natural resources, existing or possible 
industries, affinities of peoples, 
racial composition, and levels of living. The 


cultural 


plan leaves to nations all functions of na- 
tional scope, and attempts to avoid conflict 
among nations by assigning to regional and 
federal respectively, the func- 
tions importance 
This is a large order, and each person may 
judge its merit for himself.—O.D.D 


authorities, 


of regional and global 


How well are Indian Children Educated? 
By Shailer Peterson. Lawrence, Kan- 
sas: Haskell Institute Print Shop (U. S. 
Indian Service, Washington, D. C.). 
1948. Pp. 182. $1.00 


comprehensive manual on the 
education of respect 
to aptitude tests, subject matter, area dif- 
ferentiations and various socio-cultural fac- 
tors in Indian life about which rural sociolo- 


gists know far too little —O.D.D 


This is a 


Indian children with 


Food and Machines (The 
Program Series No. 5) By 
Raushenbush. Washington 
Affairs Institute, 1950. Pp. 80. 
(fifty-cents, paper) 


Bold New 

Stephen 
The Public 
$0.50. 


re yple x 


This is one of a set of eight studies ($2.50 
for the set) and is an optimistic estimate of 
man's ability to feed himself well for the 
next fifty years. It expects pro- 
ductivity to offset land shortages, and the 
effects of industrialization, and 
higher rates of 
population increase in backward areas. It is 
worth a few squints of the eye, if one is not 
too easily excited by its hybridization of 
Malthusian and institutional economic theo- 
ries of population._-O.D.D 


inere ased 


education, 


incomes to lower the net 


New 
136. 


Schonbar 
n.d. Pp. 


Albert 
Exposition Press 


Bitter Wine By 
York 
$2.50 


This is a novel publication 
date, although it 1950. The 
theme is the tragedy of war and its bitter, 
blighting effects upon the young people. It 
is a story of a young immigrant who fought 


bearing no 


appeared in 
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his way from poverty to financial success 
desiring to give his children the things he 
never had in his youth. An autobiographical 
set of the story is strongly implied, and its 
ubiquity in the American scene gives it a 
familiar appeal.—O.D.D. 


Virginia and the Civil Rights Program. 
Symposium of Va. Soc. Sci. Ass'n, 
April 30, 1949. Charlottesville: Bur. 
of Population and Econ. Res. Univ. of 
Va., n.d. Pp. 54. $1.00 (planographed, 
manilla) 

This report deals with the economic status 
of Virginia Negroes, historical backgrounds 
of Virginia racial adjustment problems, 
Virginia and civil rights, conservatism in 
Virginia politics, and the education of a 
Southerner (the only admittedly subjective 
chapter of the report).—0O.D.D. 


Pigs from Cave to Corn Belt. By Charles 
Wayland Towne and Edward Norris 
Wentworth. Norman: The University 
of Oklahoma Press, 1950. xiii + 3065. 
$4.00 

This book, despite its congenial title, is 
serious, although it would scarcely constitute 

a textbook for college classes on swine pro- 

duction. It traces the pig from the wilds 

through the county fair, the scalding barrel, 
the greased pig contest, the “on the hoof” 
corn market, and the modern packing plant 
to its final resting place on the family dining 
table. Its origin, as a wart hog through its 
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stage as an Arkansas “razor beck” to the 
modern streamlined hog constitutes an im- 
portant epic in human life, the importance 
of which can be assumed only with great 
labor. The biography of the pig is the cul- 
tural history of the richest part of rural 
America.—O.D.D. 


Action Against Unemployment (Studies and 
Reports, New Series 20). Geneva: In- 
ternational Labour Office, (U. 8. Dis- 
tributor, International Labor Office, 
Washington Branch, 1825 Jefferson 
Place, N. W. Washington 6, D. C.), 
1950. $1.50. Pp. iv + 260. 

Numerous phases of attempts to prevent 
or to relieve unemployment are discussed 
seriously.—O.D.D. 

Systema of Social Security: New Zealand. 
Geneva: International Labour Office, 
1949. Pp. ix + 66. $0.40; 2 s. (Ma- 
nilla). 

Persons interested in various systems of 
social security will do well to read this re- 
port.—O.D.D. 

Who is Peaceful? By Wolfgang J. Weil- 
gart. New York: Exposition Press, 
1950. Pp. 71. $1.00 (paper). 

This is a series of suggestions for a phi- 
losophy of peace. It will produce decibels for 
the agitation of mildly intellectual minds 
groping for stimulation at women’s after- 
noon teas and book clubs.—-O.D.D. 
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RURAL SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY 

Minutes of Business Meeting, September 
3, 1950, Association Camp, Colorado. The 
meeting was called to order at 7 p.m. by 
President C. Horace Hamilton. Approxi- 
mately sixty-five persons were present. 

The President announced the appointment 
of the following committees: Resolutions: 
Homer Hitt, Chairman, Paul Miller, Harald 
Pedersen; Auditing: Fred Frey, Chairman, 
A. H. Anderson, Samuel Blizzard. 

Minutes of the December 28 and 30, 1949 
meetings as published in the March, 1950 
ssue of Rural Sociology were accepted as 
printed 

Secretary-Treasurer, Randall C. Hill gave 
a report on membership and finances of the 
Society for the period December 24, 1949 
to August, 1950. Total membership to date 
was 511, which represents a substantial in- 
over the 1949 figure of 432. The 
bank balance as of August 19, 1950 was 
$2,518.65. A copy of the report is included 
1s a part of the minutes of these meetings. 
[It was moved, and carried to 
accept the report of the Secretary-Treas- 


crease 


seconded, 


irer 

Managing Editor, Selz Mayo, gave a re- 
port on the publication of the journal, Rural 
Sociology 

It was moved by Olaf Larson, seconded, 
nd carried that the President appoint a 
committee to meet with the Board of Edi- 
tors to study further the proposed amend- 
ent to increase dues of the Society and 

consider the relation of this change to 
The President appointed the 
following persons to this committee: T 
Chairman, Carl Taylor, N. L. 
Lowry 


the Journal 


Lynn Smith 
Whetten, ‘ arle 
Nelson 


Zimmerman, and 
Chairman of the Membership 
Drive Committee, reported a substantial 

crease in membership although noted that 
the number of student memberships was not 
1s many as for the preceding year. It is the 


Selz May , 


intention of this committee to continue their 
work to increase the membership of the 
Society. 

D. E. Lindstrom presented the report of 
the Education Committee indicating the 
following definite recommendations: (1) 
that a series of short articles describing 
educational problems and situations in a 
number of states with guides to community 
school organization be prepared and that 
these articles be published in the Journal, 
Rural Sociology; (2) the need for the study 
of intermediate service district; (3) that the 
Rural Sociological Society confer with the 
Farm Foundation concerning plans for 
school reorganization. It is proposed that 
leaders of farm organizations and others 
who would be concerned about school prob- 
lems be brought together for a conference 
regarding school problems; (4) that there be 
the preparation of a new manual describing 
plans and techniques for school reorganiza- 
tion. It was moved by J. F. Thaden that the 
Education Committee be continued and con- 
sider further its study of rural school prob- 
lems 

President Hamilton indicated a number of 
items to be considered at the second meet- 
ing. The first meeting adjourned to con- 
vene for the program immediately follow- 
ing. 

Minutes of Business Meeting, September 
1, 1950, Association Camp, Colorado. The 
meeting was called to order at 7:15 p.m 
by President C. Horace Hamilton 

The report prepared by Charles Lively, 
chairman of the committee to investigate 
materials relating to Dr. Galpin, was read 
by Horace Hamilton. The committee rec- 
ommended that some person be instructed 
to contact the proper persons at Colgate 
University concerning the Galpin materials 
in possession of that University. It was 
moved by Carle Zimmerman that the report 
of the committee be accepted and that the 
President appoint a person to confer with 
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Colgate University. Motion carried. Robert 
Polson was appointed to carry out this 
assignment and report to the Society next 
year. 

It was moved by J. F. Thaden that the 
Committee on Rural Education be continued. 
Motion carried. There was some discussion 
concerning the recommendations of the Ru- 
ral Education Committee that the Society 
approach the Farm Foundation for the pur- 
pose of calling a national meeting of lead- 
ers of farm organizations in order that 
they may be made more aware of certain 
problems of the rural school and rural 
education. It was moved by Rockwell Smith 
that this matter be considered by the Execu- 
tive Committee for their recommendation. 
Motion carried. 

It was moved by Rockwell Smith that 
Article V of the constitution of the Rural 
Sociological Society be amended to read as 
follows: “Article V. Officers. The officers 
of the society shall consist of a president, 
a president-elect, a vice-president, and a 
secretary-treasurer, whose duties shall be 
those usually appertaining to those offices. 
The president-elect of a given year will 
automatically become president the follow- 
ing year,” and that necessary editorial 
changes be made accordingly. Motion carried 
unanimously. 

Lowry Nelson moved that Article I, Sec- 
tion 2 and Article III, Section 3 of the By- 
laws of the Rural Sociological Society be 
amended to read as follows: “Article I. Sec- 
tion 2. The annual dues for active members 
shall be five dollars per annum and shall 
entitle the member to the publications of 
the Society. Students of educational insti- 
tutions may become members upon the pay- 
ment of two dollars per annum. Article III. 
Section 3. Three dollars and fifty cents of 
the dues of each active member shall be 
paid to the managing editor for a sub- 
scription to Rurel Sociology.” After con- 
siderable discussion, especially by T. Lynn 
Smith and other members of his committee 
appointed to study this matter, the motion 
carried unanimously. 
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Margaret Hagood gave a report of the 
Committee on the 1950 Census. The second 
meeting adjourned to convene for the pro- 
gram immediately following. 


Minutes of Business Meeting, September 
5, 1950, Association Camp, Colorado. The 
meeting was called to order at 7 p.m. by 
President C. Horace Hamilton. 

The report of the Committee on Directory 
prepared by Charles Lively was read by 
Horace Hamilton. It was moved by Duane 
Gibson that the Rural Sociological Society 
publish a directory of its own members. 
Motion carried. 

It was moved by Carle Zimmerman that 
the matter of the Rural Sociological So- 
ciety approaching the Farm Foundation for 
the purpose of calling a national meeting 
of farm leaders be tabled. Motion carried. 

Fred Frey, Chairman of the Auditing 
Committee, reported that an examination 
of the financial records of the Secretary- 
Treasurer showed them to be in excellent 
order and moved that the report be ac- 
cepted. Motion carried. 

Homer Hitt, Chairman of the Committee 
on Resolutions presented the following re- 
port and moved that it be approved. Motion 
carried. 

Be it resolved: 

(1) That the Rural Sociological Society 
extend to the local arrangements com- 
mittee an expression of appreciation for 
the services rendered in connection with 
local arrangements for this meeting. 

(2) That the Society further convey 
to the officials and personnel of the Estes 
Park Conference, and especially to Mr. 
Bernhard Timmermann, its thanks for the 
kind cooperation and special considera- 
tions given in behalf of this meeting. 

(3) That the Society further express 
the appreciation of the membership to 
the Farm Foundation for sponsoring the 
study of The Status of Rural Sociology 
at the Land Grant Colleges and particu- 
larly for the interest which this activity 
implies. 

(4) That the Society further commend 
the retiring president, other retiring of- 
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put on a scroll and presented to him. Motion 
carried. 

A resolution by the Committee on 1950 
Census was presented by Homer Hitt. It 
was moved by Rockwell Smith that this 
resolution be adopted. Motion carried. 


ficers, and retiring committee members 
for the splendid and unselfish efforts 
which they have made during their terms 
of office to further the interests of the 
profession and of the Society, and espe- 
cially for their labors in connection with 


this successful meeting of the Society. 
(5) And, finally, be it resolved that the 
Secretary assume the responsibility for 
conveying to the respective persons cor 
groups the resolutions stated above. 
Homer Hitt presented the resolution con- 


The Rural Sociological Society express- 
es approval that the 1950 Census obtained 
data on migration from farms during the 
year preceding the census. Recognizing 
that these data can provide the basis for 
significant analyses of the selective fac- 


tors in migration, the factors related to 
the rate of migration from farms, and 
of the role of migration in improving the 


cerning Dr. Bonney Youngblood and moved 
its adoption. By unanimous standing vote 
this resolution was approved. 





Whereas, Dr. Bonney Youngblood is re- 
tiring as inspector of projects in the field 
of rural sociology for the Office of Experi- 
ment Stations effective this year; and 

Whereas, he has served in this position 
for more than twenty years, during which 
time he has devoted himself assiduously 
to the cause of encouraging, promoting, 
and improving rural sociological research 
in the state Experiment Stations; and 

Whereas, he has been ever an active 
participant in the affairs of the Rural 
Sociological Society, of which he is a 
charter member, has given encourage- 
ment not only to the older research work- 
ers but has been ever ready to give a 
helping hand to those first beginning 
their professional careers; and in many 
ways and at all times has successfully in- 
spired “esprit de corps” among the rural 
sociologists; therefore 

Be It Resolwed, that the members of 
the Rural Sociological Society assembled 
in Annual Meeting at Estes Park, hereby 
express their heartfelt appreciation for 
the services of Dr. Youngblood to the 
Society and to the advancement of rural 
sociology in the United States; and we ex- 
press the cordial hope that he will con- 
tinue to participate with us in our pro- 
fessional society and share with us the 
wisdom of his years of productive ex- 
perience. 


efficiency of manpower utilization; the 
Society urges the Census Bureau to make 
and publish the types of tabulations that 
would be necessary for such analyses. In 
addition to the types of tabulations that 
will be made for all migrants, rural so- 
cial research workers especially need the 
following specific types of tabulations: 

(1) Tabulations on frequencies and 
characteristics of farm—non-farm mi- 
grants who do not cross county lines 
similar to those to be made for persons 
who do cross county lines; 

(2) Fairly detailed cross-tabulations of 
characteristics of all migrants from farms 
by age and sex for economic areas so that 
they can be related to sample tabulations 
from the Census of Agriculture through a 
common geographic base. 

The Society expresses approval of the 
adoption by the Census Bureau of a com- 
mon set of within-state areas to be used 
for tabulations from both the Popula- 
tion and the Agriculture Censuses. In ad- 
dition to the comprehensive tabulations 
already planned for these areas on the 
sample data from the Agriculture Census, 
rural sociologists will need a summary 
measure of farm wage levels by economic 
areas, especially for analysis of factors 
related to rate of migration from farms. 

Fred Frey moved that the Committee on 
Population and 1950 Census be continued 
and that President Hamilton be given au- 


It was moved by Rockwell Smith that the 
resolution concerning Dr. Youngblood be 


thority to appoint N. L. Whetten a member 
of the committee. Motion carried. 
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Carl Taylor presented a resolution re- 
garding the person to be appointed as suc- 
cessor to Dr. Bonney Youngblood and moved 
that the resolution be adopted and that a 
copy of it be transmitted to the Office of Ex- 
periment Station. Motion carried. It was 
moved by Rockwell Smith that the Commit- 
tee be authorized to draw up a similar reso- 
lution to be presented to the organization 
of land-grant colleges. Motion carried. Carl 
Taylor presented a resolution on the Far- 
rell report. The recommendations were as 
follows: 

(1) That the Farm Foundation sponsor 
a conference or workshop on the major 
issues identified in the report, and de- 
velop recommendations for their solution. 
There were two major issues or problems 
to which the Rural Sociological Society 
is convinced the workshop should give 
detailed attention. (a) The first 7 of the 
8 “causes of frustration” of rural sociolo- 
gists listed on page 47 of the report. (b) 
The issues having to do with training in 
the field of sociology, whether for intelli- 
gent citizenship, as specialists in exten- 
sion, or of students who will enter other 
active fields. These and collateral issues 
appeared all through the report, pages 
11-14, 16-17, 19-20, 24-33, 36-42, 47-51. 

It is believed that the workshop should 

be fairly limited and be composed of (a) 

some members of the Farrell committee, 

(b) sociologists and administrators from 

colleges where outstanding developments 

in rural sociology have occured, and (c) a 

few others selected by the Farm Founda- 

tion and Dr. Farrell. 

2) That the Farm Foundation supply 
consultants to those institutions which de- 
sire it on the organization of teaching, 
research, and extension in rural sociology. 

The discussion of this recommendation 
was to the effect that consultants should 
be either rural sociologists or administra- 
tors or both, from colleges which have 
developed outstanding programs in rural 
sociology—teaching, research and exten- 
sion—and that a carefully selected list 
of such consultants be agreed upon, either 
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by those attending the workshop, or by a 

committee including personnel from the 

Farm Foundation, the Farrell Committee 

and the Rural Sociological Society. 

(3) While it was not ranked equally 
with the above two recommendations the 
opinion was expressed that there is a 
need for scholarships to train men that 
land-grant college administrators picked 
or would like to select for rural sociolog- 
ical work at their institutions. 

T. Lynn Smith moved the adoption of the 
resolution. Motion carried. 

After expressions of appreciation by 
President Hamilton for the splendid co- 
operation he has had from members of the 
Society, the meeting adjourned. 


Report of the Ad Hoc Research Commit- 
tee. One session of the annual meeting of 
the Society was given to the discussion of 
the work of the subcommittees. Reports 
given indicated progress. A most en- 
couraging fact was the expressed determina- 
tion of the group to complete the work of 
the subcommittees by the next annual meet- 
ing. 

Faith that this will be accomplished was 
heightened by the clear prescription for 
subcommittee reports which was developed 
in the discussion and by the fact that re- 
sponsibility for each field of research was 
definitely accepted by a chairman who has 
received promises of cooperation from a defi- 
nite number of colleagues. 

It was agreed that the analysis and the 
exposition of each field of research would 
require three things: (1) A clear delinea- 
tion and delimitation of the field, in order 
that the “social object” or universe shall be 
definite and clear. To illustrate, the atten- 
tion in the farm family field is “the family 
as a social object,” the analysis to be of the 
facts and factors of farming and rural liv- 
ing which condition family organization and 
life. The universe or social object of the 
family-farm is “a type of farm,” the analy- 
sis to be a determination by an array of 
types as measured by family life or the fam- 
ily enterprise. (2) A description of research 
in a given field, the function of such descrip- 
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tion to furnish proof that research or re- 
searches in this field are possible and feasi- 
ble, i.e., capable of being carried out. It was 
agreed that this description would need to 
give consideration to techniques and methods 
of research and validation. (3) A _ short 
statement of the significance of the field of 
research: (a) in terms of scientific sociol- 
ogy, and (b) in terms of knowledge which 
can be practically applied. 

It was the consensus that while the con- 
ceptualization of each field delineated for 
research should be clear, that it need not 
be greatly elaborated and should not be for 
fear that the statements may appear to be 
an academic exercise. Furthermore, that 
the staternent on significance of the field of 
research in terms of application should not 
be strained for the sake of salesmanship. 

The conviction was repeatedly expressed 
that the document which will] ultimately re- 
sult should be so outstanding that it would 
be worthy of publication. It could be used 
(1) as a scientific document and (2) as 


something approaching both a guide and 


a stimulus for those who determine the 
funds allocated to rural social research. 
Cari C. TayLor, Chairman. 


Report of Committee on Galpin’s Ma- 
terials. As instructed at the New York Meet- 
ing in 1949, this Committee has attempted 
to obtain a listing of all materials relating 
to Dr. Galpin which are now in the posses- 
sion of the University of Wisconsin and Col- 
gate University. The following list covers 
those at the University of Wisconsin. 

Galpiniana at the University of Wiscon- 
sin: (1) Pioneers of the Social Sciences, 
James Larsen, University of Wisconsin, 
1947. Brochure on occasion of Centennial. 
Ch. IV is on Galpin and Taylor, 10 pages 
plus picture; (2) Dr. Galpin at Wisconsin 
Career and Work. Mss. with bibliography; 
(3) The Future for Rural Sociology. 7 page 
with hand written additions; (4) A 
Farm Community, Radio Talk by 
Galpin N.B.C., 1929, 3 pages; (5) What 
Galpin Did for Wisconsin, E. L. Kirk- 
patrick. Radio Talk, W.H.A., 1934, 7 pages; 
(6) The Place of Rural Life and Its Prob- 


mass 


Single 
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lems Today and Tomorrow, Address by Gal- 
pin, Western State Teachers College, Michi- 
gan, 1936, 3 pages; (7) Excerpt from: “An 
Adventure in Rural Education,” Western 
State Teachers College, Michigan, 1935, 3 
pages; (8) The Story of My Drift into 
Rural Sociology I. Before College Days, 12 
pages. With notation to Kolb; (9) Copy of 
“My Philosophy of Rural Life,” The Coun- 
try Life Bulletin. Intro. by Malcolm Dana, 
1937; (10) Correspondence, several letters; 
(11) Biographical sketches. 

Wisconsin Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion: (1) Cir. No. 29, A Method of Making 
a Social Survey of a Rural Community; (2) 
Cir. No. 51, Social Surveys of Rural School 
Districts, Galpin & Davies. Superseded by 
Cir. 122; (3) Cir. No. 118, Play Days in 
Rural Schools, Galpin & Weisman; (4) Cir. 
No. 122, Social Surveys of Rural School 
Districts, Galpin, Davies & Wyman; (5) 
Bul. No, 234, Rural Social Centers in Wis- 
consin; (6) Bul. No. 271, Rural Clubs in 
Wisconsin, Galpin & Sawtelle; (7) Bul. No. 
278, The Country Church, An Economic and 
Social Force; (8) Bul. No. 288, Rural Re- 
lations of High Schools, Galpin and James; 
(9) Bul. No. 307, The Rural Community 
Fair, Galpin and Hoag; (10) Bul. No. 677, 
What One School Did and How It Did It, 
Wyman, (11) Res. Bul. 34, The Social Anat- 
omy of an Agricultural Community; (12) 
Res. Bul. 44, Farm Tenancy—An Analysis 
of the Occupancy of 500 Farms, Galpin and 
Hoag. 

University of Wisconsin Bulletins: (1) 
Serial No. 472, General Series No. 308, 
First Wisconsin Country Life Conference 
Report; (2) Serial No. 509, General Series 
No. 342, Second Wisconsin Country Life 
Conference Report; (3) Serial No. 591, 
General Series No. 413, Third Wisconsin 
Country Life Conference Report; (4) Serial 
No. 711, General Series No. 515, Fourth 
Wisconsin Country Life Conference Report. 

List of original Walworth County Maps, 
1911-1913. These deal with high schools, 
churches, banks, weekly newspapers, milk 
routes, school districts, libraries and trade 
zones. 
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Most of the publications and manuscripts 
exist in other places as well as at Wisconsin. 
If Wisconsin is to be a center for such 
materials, the list should be made complete 
with one or more copies of each. The bul- 
letins dealing with the Wisconsin country 
life conferences might be difficult to locate 
elsewhere. The original Walworth County 
work maps are unique, as is the small 
amount of correspondence. 

Galpiniana in Colgate University Ar- 
chives (reported by Reed Alvord, Secretary 
of the University): (1) Ten notebooks, 8%” 
x 5%”, approximately 175 pp. each; first 
9 used at Harvard 
Metaphysics 9, 
Royce—Lectures 
(b) Metaphysics 9, 1895—-Lectures 
(c) 3 Metaphysical Theses 
(d) 1894-95—Professor 


(a) 1894-95—Professor 


Cosmology 3, 
James—Lectures 
(e) Ethics, 1894-95—Professor Palmer 
Lectures 
(f) Ethics, 1895——Professor 
Lectures 
4 Ethical] Theses 
Psychology 2, 1894-95—Professor 
Munsterberg— Lectures 
(i) Psychology 2, 1895—Professor Mun- 
sterberg—— Lectures 
(j) Clippings relating to course at Clark 
University, July 1898; 
(2) Memorial Album presented to Charles 
Josiah Galpin by the Rural Section of the 
American Sociological Society, December, 
1935, 11%" x 9%” (letters of appreciation) ; 
(3) Review of Haeckel’s “History of Crea- 
tion,” Submitted as thesis at Harvard, 1895, 
10” x 6%”; (4) Citation from King Albert 
of the Belgians, 21 July 1927, 21” x 16”; 
(5) Journal, C. 1907, 6” x 3%”, contains 
notes on a trip to Canada and Maine, notes 
on lecture on ethics by Professor Royce and 
sketches of houses, barns, ete. seen on 
Canadian trip; (6) Passport, 18 February 
1926; (7) Letter of congratulation from 
Czechoslovak Academy of Agriculture, 13 
March 1937; (8) Letter of commendation 
from Governor of Wisconsin, 22 July 1914; 
(9) Photograph, C. 1895; (10) Rural Socio- 


Palmer— 
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logical Research in the United States, A 
Social Science Research Monograph, C. 1927, 
C. J. Galpin one of the authors, Mimeo- 
graphed, 114 pages. 

Galpin’s books in University Library: 
(1) Empty Churches, Century, C. 1925; 
(2) Humar Side of Farm Economy, reprint- 
ed from Journal of Farm Economies, Vol. II, 
No. 2, April, 1920; (3) Interstate Migra- 
tions ... Washington, D. C., 1934; (4) My 
Drift into Rural Sociology, La. State Univ. 
Pr., 1938; (5) Rural Life, Century, 1918; 
(6) Rural Social Problems, Century, C. 
1924; (7) A Systematic Source Book in 
Rural Sociology, University of Minn. Pr., 
1930-32, 3 volumes (Galpin one of three 
joint editors); (8) Types of Rural 
Churches, American Baptist Publication, 
Soc., C. 1917. 

CaRL C. TAYLOR 
J. H. Kors 
Cc. E. Livery, Chairman. 


Resolution on the Employment of a Rural 
Sociologist by the Office of Experiment 
Stations (Passed at the Annual Meeting of 
the Rural Sociological Society, September 
5, 1950, Association Camp, Colorado). This 
is a request by the Rural Sociological So- 
ciety of the United States that a highly- 
trained and experienced rural sociologist, 
not less than a Grade GS—13, be employed 
by the Office of Experiment Stations and 
assigned the full responsibility of process- 
ing, examining and supervising the inspec- 
tion work of projects in and expenditures 
for rural social research. 

We know that initiating and formulating 
research projects is the function of special- 
ists in rural sociology and administrators 
at the State Experiment Stations. The same 
is true of all land-grant college projects. It 
is our request that the Federal Office of Ex- 
periment Stations be equally well equipped 
by professional personnel to render the 
same services in relation to rural socio- 
logical research as they do to all other lines 
of research at land-grant colleges. 

This recommendation was first made by 
those in attendance at the “Conference on 
Research Methods in Rural Sociology” held 
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at Purdue University, April 4-9, 1927, and 
repeated at the second “Institute of Methods 
in Rural Sociological Research” held in 
Washington, D. C., December 31, 1929-Jan. 
4, 1930. Both of these conferences were 
held under the auspices of the Land-Grant 
College Association. Expenses of the par- 
ticipants to both of them were approved by 
the Director of the Office of Experiment 
Stations, giving evidence that the Office ex- 
pected to accept its full responsibility in 
guiding rural social research which had 
been greatly stimulated by the passage of 
the Purnell Act. 

A committee composed of Dean A. R. 
Mann of Cornell University representing 
the Land-Grant College Association and 
Carl C. Taylor of North Carolina State 
College, secretary of the Rural Sociology 
Purnell Committee, went to Washington for 
a conference with Dr. Allen, Director of 
the Federal Office of Experiment Stations 
and Dr. Nils Olsen, Chief of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, at which confer- 
ence it was agreed that the recommendation 
would be implemented by the appointment 
of a rural sociologist at Grade 6, one-half 
his salary to be paid by the Office of Experi- 
ment Stations and one-half to be paid by 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Drs. 
Allen, Olsen, and Galpin attempted, but 
could not at that time carry out this recom- 
mendation. Dr. Bonney Youngblood was, 
therefore, assigned the responsibility of 
supervising rural social research while 
carrying on his inspection work and other 
duties 

For the work which Dr. Youngblood has 
done over the years this Society has nothing 
but unstinted praise. We, however, believe 
with him that upon his retirement a highly- 
trained, mature rural sociologist should be 
employed by the Office of Experiment Sta- 
tions to give full time to the work of super- 
vising rural social research. The basis of 
our request is as follows: 

(1) We, the professiona! rural sociolo- 
gists, a large per cent of us engaged in 
research at land-grant colleges, are in a 
position to know the needs for and speci- 
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fications of the assistance needed from 
the Office of Experiment Stations. We are 
sure of our judgment that an experi- 
enced specialist in sociological research 
can meet these specifications and serve 
these needs. 

(2) Rural social research workers are 
now engaged in an elaborate analysis 
of the significant fields of study to which 
valid research methods can be applied. 
The Office of Experiment Stations should 
be deeply interested in this endeavor and 
prepared to make major contributions to 
it. It cannot do so unless it has on its staff 
a top-flight research rural sociologist. 

(3) It is our conviction that the Office 
of Experiment Stations can neither ignore 
the development of rural social research 
which is taking place nor disregard its 
responsibility to furnish such research 
some guidance and direction. We cannot 
accept the conclusion that any one other 
than a person trained and experienced 
in the application of scientific method to 
the analysis of social phenomena can ren- 
der the services we are requesting from 
the Office of Experiment Stations. 

(4) Rural social research has increased 
manyfold since the time the Office of 
Experiment Stations gave evidence that 
it recognized its obligation to offer ade- 
quate supervision to research in this field. 
Dr. Youngblood has worked diligently and 
intelligently at doing this job and knows 
what the specifications for it are. He 
is foremost among us to urge the action 
which we are here recommending. As we 
said above, we believe our judgment in 
these matters is sound and that our re- 
quest should be acted upon affirmatively. 

CONSTITUTION 
as Revised September 1950 
Article I. Name. This organization shall be 
called the Rural Sociological Society. 
Article II. Objects. The objects of this so- 
ciety shall be to promote development of 
rural sociology, through research, teach- 
ing, and extension work. 
Article III. Affiliation. This society shall be 
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affiliated with the American Sociological 
Society. 

Article IV. Members. Any person profes- 
sionally employed in the field of rural 
sociology or who is interested in the ob- 
jects of this society, may become a mem- 
ber upon the vote of the executive com- 
mittee and the payment of annual dues. 

Article V. Officers. The officers of the so- 
ciety shall consist of a president, a pres- 
ident-elect, a vice-president, and a secre- 
tary-treasurer, whose duties shall be those 
usually appertaining to those offices. The 
president-elect of a given year will auto- 
matically become president the following 
year. 

Article VI. Executive Committee. The Ex- 
ecutive Committee shall consist of the of- 
ficers, the retiring president, and one 
other member to be elected by the society. 
The Executive Committee shall be the 
governing body of the society, except inso- 
far as the society delegates governmental 
functions to officers or to other committees 
independent of or in cooperation with the 
Executive Committee. 

Article VII. Elections. The president, pres- 
ident-elect, vice-president, and one other 
member of the Executive Committee shall 
be elected annually by a majority of the 
members voting. The secretary-treasurer 
shall be appointed by the other members 
of the Executive Committee. 

Article VIII. Annual Meeting. The society 
shall meet annually. The time and place 
of meeting shall be determined by the 
Executive Committee. 

Article IX. Amendments. The constitution 
may be amended by a two-thirds vote of 
those present and voting at any annual 
meeting, provided that written notice of 
any proposed amendment shall be sent to 
the secretary by five members of the so- 
ciety not later than two months before 
the annual meeting and shall be trans- 
mitted by the secretary to the members of 
the society at least two weeks before the 
annual meeting. 


BY-LAWS 


Article I. Membership Dues. 


Section 1. Any person interested in the 
objects of the society may become a mem- 
ber upon application and recommendation 
by a member of the society and favorable 
vote of the Executive Committee. 
Section 2. The annual dues for active 
members shall be five dollars per annum, 
and shall entitle the member to the publi- 
cations of the society. Students of educa- 
tional institutions may become members 
upon the payment of two dollars per 
annum. 


Article Il, Standing Committees. 


Section 1. There shall be three standing 
committees on research, teaching, and ex- 
tension. Each of these committees shall 
be composed of three members, one to be 
elected each year for a term of three years 
in the same manner as the Executive Com- 
mittee. The senior member of each com- 
mittee shall act as its chairman. It shall 
be the duty of each of these committees 
to make inquiry as to the status and prog- 
ress of that phase of rural sociology as- 
signed to it, and to make such reports and 
recommendations to the society as it may 
see fit. 

Section 2. The Executive Committee and 
the chairmen of the three standing com- 
mittees shall constitute a Program Com- 
mittee for arranging the program of the 
annual meeting. 


Article III. Publications. 


Section 1. The quarterly journal, Rural 
Sociology, shall be the official publica- 
tion of the society and its management 
shall be vested in a board of editors to be 
elected by the society. 

Section 2. The Board of Editors, Rural 
Sociology, shall consist of five elected 
members, one to be chosen each year for 
a term of five years in the same manner 
as the Executive Committee, and a man- 
aging editor by them. The board shall 
appoint an Editor-in-Chief. 

Section 8. Three dollars and fifty cents 
of the dues of each active member shall 
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be paid to the managing editor for a 
subscription to Rural Sociology. 
Section 4. The Board of Editors of Rural 
Sociology shall submit an annual report 
of its receipts and expenditures and of its 
general policies, with a proposed budget 
for the ensuing year. The Board of Edi- 
tors shall not obligate the society for 
expenditures in excess of its receipts from 
subscriptions, advertising, and other 
sources. 

Article IV. Elections. 

At the beginning of each year the pres- 
ident shall appoint a nominating commit- 
tee of five members. This committee shall 
nominate two candidates for each position 
and report their names to the secretary 
before November first. Not later than 
November fifteenth the secretary shall 
mail to each member a ballot bearing the 
names of the two nominees for each posi- 
tion, which ballot to be valid shall be re- 
turned to him not later than November 
thirtieth in an envelope bearing the 
signature of the member. An election 
committee appointed by the president 
shall then canvass the ballots and shall 
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report to the annual meeting the election 
of those who have received a majority of 
the ballots cast. 


Article V. Vacancies. 


The Executive Committee is empowered 
to fill any vacancies that may occur in 
the committees or among the officers of 
the society. A representative of the Rural 
Sociological Society or the Executive 
Committee of the American Sociological 
Society shall be elected every third year 
in the same manner as the officers of the 
Society. 


Article VI. Amendments. 


Amendments to these By-Laws may be 
proposed by the Executive Committee or 
by any member of the society, and shall 
be adopted by a majority vote of those 
present at the annual meeting, providing 
that the amendment shall be sent to the 
secretary by five members of the society 
not later than two months before the an- 
nual meeting and shall be transmitted by 
the secretary to the members of the so- 
ciety at least two weeks before the annual 
meeting. 





FINANCIAL STATEMENT, AUGUST 19, 1950 


Balance brought forward from December 24, 1949 


Receipts 
1. From dues and contributions 


2. Sale of Rural Sociology, Vol. 9, No. 3 


Total balance and receipts 


Expenditures 
. 200 copies of 1949 program 


. Printing 500 letterheads 
1,000 envelopes for C. H. Hamilton 


. 500 folders on Estes Park meeting 
. Deposit on 1950 conference 
. Printing programs 


Balance August 19, 1950 


. 1,500 stamped and printed envelopes 


. Sending personal data sheets to Lively 


$1,983.28 


788.30 
.75 


$2,772.33 


8.96 
53.58 
10.66 
12.00 

1.15 
15.80 

135.00 
16.50 


$ 253.68 
$2,518.65 





NEWS NOTES AND 


COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


University of Alabama. Thomas R. Ford 
who held a Cordell Hull Fellowship for 
study in Peru this past year returned to 
the Department of Sociology and Anthro- 
pology in September. 


University of Chicago. Louis Wirth has 
been elected President of the International 
Sociological Association. He attended the 
meeting of this organization last Septem- 
ber in Zurich, Switzerland. Delegates from 
30 countries participated in this confer- 
ence. 


Drew Theological Seminary. Two new 
courses have been inaugurated at Drew 
Theological Seminary for men preparing 
for the rural ministry. One called “The 
Church and the Land” considers ways in 
which the churches are helping young 
couples to get located on the land, to be- 
come farm owners and to be good stewards 
of the soil. The other course is called “The 
Church and Rural Social Agencies” and 
points out the way rural pastors can coop- 
erate with various voluntary and govern- 
mental agencies. 


Florida State University. Edwin R. Hartz 
has returned after a year’s residence at 
Duke University where he completed his 
course requirements for the doctorate. How- 
ard C. Busching is on leave to complete his 
graduate studies at Columbia University. 
New members of the staff of the School of 
Social Welfare this year include Joseph 
Golden, recent graduate of the University 
of Pennsylvania, in the field of marriage 
and family life; Gordon J. Aldridge, of 
the Toronto School of Social Work, social 
case work and supervision of the University 
Human Relations Institute; William L. 
Leap, Director of the Knoxville Council of 
Community Agencies, with responsibility 
in community organization, rural social wel- 
fare, and social research; Mrs. Sylvia 
Childs, with teaching experience at the Rich- 
mond School of Social Work and the Uni- 
versity of California, social case work; and 
Annie Laurie McElhenie, a recent third 
year graduate of the New York School of 
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Social Work, in charge of field work super- 
vision replacing Miss Margaret Bailey who 
has entered the New York School of Social 
Work in order to complete her doctorate. 


Harvard University. Carle C. Zimmerman 
is preparing a manuscript on American 
regional sociology. He plans to publish a 
monograph on this subject in 1951. Ma- 
terials from many rural bulletins have been 
requested to illustrate regional “personali- 
ties.” 


Iowa State College. Four new members 
have joined the Iowa State College sociology 
staff this year. David Fulcomer, formerly 
Chairman of the Division of Social Studies 
at Drew University, is now Professor of 
Sociology and will specialize in sociology 
of the family and in family life education. 
Charles Chandler, formerly at Southern 
Illinois State University, has joined the so- 
ciology staff as Advisor to the Ward System, 
independent men’s organization at Iowa 
State. Norman B. Cleary, a graduate of 


this institution, is now a Livingston Fellow. 
Delbert Smith, also a graduate here, has 
received a fellowship in sociology in the 


Industrial Science Research Institute. 

Three staff members hold positions in 
connection with the Governor’s Commission 
on Children and Youth. Ray E. Wakeley is 
a member of the Executive Committee, Wal- 
ter A. Lunden is Chairman of the Committee 
on Care and Rehabilitation of Delinquents, 
and David Fulcomer is a member of the 
Committee on the Family. Walter A. Lunden 
is also Vice-President of the Iowa Welfare 
Association. He has recently completed and 
had published a study of criminal cases in 
Iowa courts. This study indicated that, al- 
though rural counties had fewer criminal 
cases per 1,000 population, the average fine 
in rural counties was larger than in urban 
counties. 

David Fulcomer and Ray E. Wakeley are 
jointly participating in a study of the farm 
family’s role in shaping personality of 
children. This is a cooperative project be- 
tween the child development, sociology and 
psychology departments. Joseph B. Gittler 
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and Norman B. Cleary are studying group 
prejudices among rural youth in Hamilton 
County, Iowa. 

The sociology staff developed a series of 
five lectures on the sociology of leadership 
which were presented as part of a Central 
Extension Staff Seminar. Material from 
these lectures was presented to the exten- 
sion field staff in a series of three state- 
wide district conferences. 

Paul Jehlik completed a rural county or- 
ganization study on Henry County, Indiana, 
in cooperation with J. Edwin Losey of the 
Purdue Agricultural Experiment Station. 
Mr. Jehlik is working with Robert L. Mc- 
Namara, University of Missouri, in the 
preparation of a manuscript on the results 
of a survey of rural illness among farm 
operator families in twenty counties in 
northwest and southwest Missouri. Mr. 
Jehlik is also collaborating with Mr. Wake- 
ley on a study concerning the ecological 
aspects of standard of living of farm opera- 
tor families and related factors in Iowa 
townships. 

Joseph B. Gittler taught at Colorado State 
College in the graduate extension summer 
school. George Beal spent the summer ses- 
sion at Cornell University. Donald Fessler 
Harvard for both terms of the 
summer session. 


attended 


Kansas State College. Glenn W. Long re- 
turned to the sociology staff this fall after 
having spent a year on sabbatical leave at 
Washington State College in graduate study. 
Linwood L. Hodgdon is planning to teach 
new courses in anthropology and methods 
in social research. 


University of Kentucky. New staff mem- 
bers this year include: James W. Hughes, 
Instructor in Sociology, M.S. (Temple), who 
was a teaching fellow at Indiana University 
from 1946 to 1950; Gordon Lewis, part-time 
instructor in sociology, who is also complet- 
ing his work for a master’s degree here. 
Two new assistants have been appointed in 
the Bureau of Community Service, which is 
of the Department of Sociology: 
M.A. (L.S.U.), graduate as- 


a part 


J. H 


Jones, 
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sistant, was a graduate fellow at Louisiana 
State University last year; Albert Orcutt, 
M.A. (Columbia), community analyst, was 
a graduate student at Columbia last year 
and during the summer was a community 
recreation specialist with the University of 
Illinois. 

Howard W. Beers has returned to his 
duties as Head of the Department of Rural 
Sociology after spending his sabbatical leave 
in Greece where he was a Fulbright Profes- 
sor of Rural Sociology at the Superior 
School of Agriculture, University of Athens. 
He was also Coordinator of Rural Projects 
of the Near East Foundation and Agricul- 
tural Extension Collaborator with E.C.A. 
During the first semester Mr. Beers is also 
Acting Head of the Department of Sociol- 
ogy in the absence of Irwin T. Sanders. 

Mr. Sanders is at Harvard University 
during the first semester doing some special 
research on the Balkans. This leave is a 
combination of his sabbatical leave and a 
special leave granted to him by the Univer- 
sity as a result of his being elected the Dis- 
tinguished Professor of the Year by the 
faculty of the College of Arts and Sciences. 
A new book by Mr. Sanders entitled Making 
Good Communities Better, A Handbook for 
Civie-Minded Men and Women has just been 
published by the University of Kentucky 
Press. 

C. Arnold Anderson, in collaboration with 
the Russian Research Center of Harvard 
University, is making a study of “Social 
Selection in Russian Education.” Mr. An- 
derson’s research is sponsored by the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky Research Fund. Dur- 
ing the past summer James W. Gladden 
gathered data on family life in two mining 
communities of Eastern Kentucky, focusing 
his attention on changes coming about in 
family relationships. 


Louisiana State University. John N. Bur- 
rus, who received his Ph.D. degree in June, 
has accepted an assistant professorship at 
the University of Florida. His position at 
Louisiana State University, a full-time re- 
search associateship in the Department of 
Rural Sociology, has been assumed by Mr. 
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Irving L. Webber, who the past summer 
was awarded the Master of Arts degree by 
the University of Florida. 

Bardin H. Nelson, a recipient of the 
Ph.D. degree at the end of the 1950 summer 
session, has become an assistant professor 
at Texas A. and M. College. Haitung King, 
who was also awarded the doctorate at the 
termination of the 1950 summer session, has 
accepted an associate professorship at 
Kansas Wesleyan University. 

The late Chester W. Young was awarded 
the Ph.D. degree in sociology posthumously 
at the 1950 June commencement. He had 
passed his general examination and com- 
pleted his dissertation prior to his sudden 
and unexpected death on January 26, 1950. 

Homer L. Hitt has accepted an invitation 
to serve as visiting lecturer at Atlanta Uni- 
versity on December 4, 5 and 6 of this year 
under the annual visiting lecturer program 
of that institution. His presentations will be 
for the most part in the general field of 
demography. 


Marietta College. A third study in the 
community series is underway in Belpre, 
Ohio, a town of 2,500 population situated 
just the river from Parkersburg, 
West Virginia. The students participating 
in this research show much interest in the 
effect that the expansion of industry is 
having on the area. 


across 


Four courses in rural sociology are being 
offered during the reular school year. 
These are the introductory course, youth 
programs, recreational plans and programs 
and procedures. Approximately 60 or more 
students are enrolled in these four courses. 


Michigan State College. Charles P. Loom- 
is, Head of the Department of Sociology and 
Anthropology, has been granted a sabbatical 
leave of absence for the academic year 
1950-51. Mr. Loomis is devoting a major 
part of his time at the Inter-American 
Institute of Agricultural Science, Turrialba, 
Costa Rica, where he is developing a teach- 
ing and research program in rural sociology. 
During the absence of Prof. Loomis, Prof. 
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Charles R. Hoffer is serving as Acting Head 
of the Department. 


The Michigan State College Press has 
recently published Studies in Applied and 
Theoretical Social Science by Charles P. 
Loomis. Industrial Sociology is the title of a 
new book by William H. Form and Delbert 
C. Miller. It will be published soon by 
Harper Brothers. 


At its meeting in June 1950 the State 
Board of Agricultare, governing body of 
Michigan State College, authorized the 
establishment of an Area Research Center 
in the Department of Sociology and An- 
thropology. The first undertaking of the 
Area Research Center will involve the ap- 
plication.of social science in evaluating and 
improving agricultural extension methods 
and organization in Centrai~America and 
the evaluation of various programs involv- 
ing the international exchange of scientists 
and technicians as related to the Point Four 
and other programs. The project will be 
financed by the Carnegie Corporation, So- 
cial Science Research Council, United States 
Department of Agriculture, Michigan State 
College and Inter-American Institute of 
Agricultural Sciences. 


New research bulletins to be published 
by the Michigan Agricultural Experiment 
Station are: Special Bulletin 365, Health 
and Health Services in Michigan, a report 
of a state health survey, by Charles R. Hof- 
fer, Duane L. Gibson, Charles P. Loomis, 
Pau! A. Miller, Edgar A. Schuler, and John 
F. Thaden; Distribution of Physicians in 
Michigan by John F. Thaden; Mortality 
Differentiale in Michigan by J. A. Beegle 
and Paul Houser; A Study of the Hannah- 
ville Indian Community, Menominee County, 
Michigan, by Kenneth E. Tiedke. 


A new research project sponsored co- 
operatively by the Social Research Service 
and the Bureau of Indian Affairs has been: 
started. It deals with a statistical analysis 
of the Employment of Indians in the Bu- 
reau of Indian Affairs. Raymond Scheele is 
leader of the project for the Social Re- 
search Service. 
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During the week of June 12, 1950, a 
workshop in rural sociology and anthro- 
pology for Agricultura] Extension workers 
was held at the Chatham Experiment Sta- 
tion in the upper peninsula of Michigan for 
extension workers in that part of the state. 
The meeting under the direction of Paul A. 
Miller was also attended by Charles P. 
Loomis, David Steinicke, Duane L. Gibson, 
and Wade Andrews of the department, to- 
gether with E. J. Niederfrank of the Fed- 
eral Extension Service. 

During the period July 10-21, 1950, the 
department cooperated with other depart- 
ments or divisions at the college in an an- 
nual school for rural leaders. Approximate- 
ly 95 leaders from Michigan and 18 other 
states were in attendance. Paul A. Miller, 
Extension Specialist in Rural Sociology, 
was chairman of the program and planning 
committee. 

Dean G. Epley of Kent State University, 
Donald Kogut of Wayne University, and 
Arthur M. Vener of Queens College have 
appointed as assistants in 
the department for the year 
1950-51. 


graduate 
academic 


been 


University of Minnesota. John D. Kelley, 


A.B. (Harvard), J. C. Kopp, A.B. (Minne- 
sota), Ed Hasinger, A.B. (Minnesota), and 
Darcie Byrn, A.B. (South Dakota) are re 
search assistants in rural sociology for the 
present year. Marvin J. Taves, formerly in- 
structor in sociology at Washington State 
College, has been appointed instructor to 
teach courses on the St. Paul campus. He 
plans to finish his dissertation during the 
year , 

Rural Cuba by Lowry Nelson has been 
published by the University of Minnesota 
Press. Mr. Nelson will participate in the 
conference on the Caribbean in Midcentury 
at the University of Florida in December. 


Mississippi State College. D. W. Rivers 
has returned to the staff of Sociology and 
Rural! Life after a year’s leave of absence 
in which he completed his course work for 
the doctorate at Duke University. Mr 
Rivers, who has both teaching and research 
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responsibilities, is assuming leadership of 
the work that the department is doing in 
the field of community development. He is 
working with a college committee which has 
been set up to promote activities of this 
nature. 

Ernest H. Tucker, who was granted the 
M.S. degree in sociology by this institution 
in August, has been employed by the B.A.E. 
on a cooperative project on mechanization 
and farm labor adjustments. Mr. Tucker is 
working with Harald A. Pedersen, the lead- 
er of this project. 


University of Mississippi. John R. Burrus 
was a member of the staff of the Depart- 
ment of Sociology and Anthropology during 
the second term of the summer school and 
taught courses in rural sociology and social 
psychology. Mr. Burrus who recently re- 
ceived his doctorate at L.S.U. did his thesis 
on differential mortality in Mississippi 


University of Missouri. Lawrence Hepple 
has been promoted from Assistant to Asso- 
ciate Professor of Rural Sociology. Her- 
bert F. Lionberger, Assistant Professor of 
Rural Sociology, was granted the Ph.D. 
degree by this institution in June, 1950. 
He is now engaged in an intensive study of 
barriers to the diffusion of farm and home 
information. Milton Coughenour is assist- 
ing with the project, giving special atten- 
tion to social stratification. 

Ivan F. Nye, formerly of Ohio State Uni- 
versity, has joined the staff as Assistant 
Professor of Rural Sociology. He will de- 
vote full time to research concerning the 
contribution of formal training to the suc- 
cess of county extension agents. 

C. E. Lively, Chairman of the department, 
has returned after six month’s leave. He 
was visiting professor during the spring 
quarter at the University of Minnesota, and 
during the summer term at the University 
of Wisconsin. 

Two recent publications of the depart- 
ment are Social Changes in Shelby County, 
Vissouri, by Lawrence Hepple and Mar- 
garet L. Bright, and Rural Social Organiza- 
tion in Dent County, Missouri, by Ronald 
B. Almack and Lawrence M. Hepple. 
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Ohio State University. Raymond F. Sletto 
has been appointed Chairman of the De- 
partment of Sociology. He succeeds Perry 
P. Denune who has been a member of the 
teaching staff since 1921 and Chairman since 
1940. Mr. Denune plans to retire from his 
teaching duties also at the end of the cur- 
rent ucademic year. 

Merton D. Oyler has been appointed to a 
Professorship in the department and to 
the Directorship of the Marriage Counsel- 
ing Clinic affiliated with it. He came here 
from a research project at the University 
of Virginia done in cooperation with the 
Virginia Department of Highways and the 
U. S. Bureau of Public Roads. 

The winter activities of Extension So- 
ciologist J. P. Schmidt included district 
health conferences, cooperative educational 
conferences, P.T.A. conferences, county 
leader training schools and public affairs 
training for county extension workers. Mr. 
Schmidt has recently assisted the Clinton 
County Health Council to complete a survey 
of health needs. Nearly 95 percent of over 
5,000 families residing in the area were 
included in the study. 


Texas A. & M. College. Bardin H. Nelson 
formerly Head of the Testing, Guidance, 
and Remedial Reading Department at 
L.S.U. has been added to the teaching staff 
in rural sociology. Robert S. Weynand who 
took his Master’s degree here this year has 
begun study for the Ph.D. at the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina. 

Daniel Russell has been assigned to part- 
time extension work. R. L. Skrabanek is 
engaged in a research project related to the 
Gilmer-Aiken consolidation program on edu- 
cation of rural children. 


Vanderbilt University. Olen E. Leonard of 
this institution and Lyle Saunders of the 
University of New Mexico jointly conducted 
last summer a research seminar in the 
Lower Rio Grande Valley of Texas. Stu- 
dents participating were from the Univer- 
sity of Texas and the University of New 
Mexico. The major project of the seminar 
involved the study of certain selected so- 
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cial and economic factors associated with 
changes resulting from the recently accel- 
erated entrance of illegal Mexican laborers 
into the Valley. This project was sponsored 
and the results will be published by the 
University of Texas’ “Study of Spanish- 
Speaking Peoples in Texas,” of which Pro- 
fessor George I. Sanchez is director. 


Winthrop College. Elizabeth Vaughan 
served as director and Muriel Brown as 
consultant in the workshop in family life 
education conducted jointly by the sociology 
and home economics departments during 
the 1950 summer session. The members of 
the workshop were home economics teachers 
of South Carolina. 

Langley Wood, who has completed his 
Master’s degree at Columbia University, 
has joined the staff as Instructor of Sociol- 
ogy. Mrs. Dorothy Ross, who received her 
master’s degree from the University of 
Pennsylvania and has completed all re- 
quirements for the Ph.D. except the thesis 
at the University of North Carolina, has 
been appointed Assistant Professor of Soci- 
ology part-time. 





PRIVATE RESEARCH ORGANIZATIONS 

Roy Scouts of America. A pamphlet en- 
titled “Scouting in Rural Schools” has re- 
cently been released. This was a joint 
project between the Rural Service and the 
School Service of the Boy Scouts and the 
County and Rural Area Superintendents of 
the National Education Association. 


Congregational Christian Churches: Coun- 
cil for Social Action. The Agricultural Rela- 
tions Committee recently proposed and se- 
cured adoption by the parent organization 
(the Council for Social Action) of four 
agricultural policy statements dealing with 


natural resources development and con- 
servation, low income families in agricul- 
ture, seasonal agricultural labor, and agri- 
cultural cooperatives. Copies are available 
from Rev. Shirley E. Greene, Merom, Indi- 
ana. 
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Congregational! Christian Churches: Town 
and Country Department. Wesley A. Hotch- 
kiss has become Associate Director with 
special responsibility for the national Com- 
mittee on the Marginal Church, a program 
for the rehabilitation of rural churches. 
Thomas Alfred Tripp, Director of the De- 
partment, will specialize in regional, state 
and local programs and in education for 
rural church leadership. 


Social Science Research Council. Joseph B. 
Casagrande, formerly Instructor in Sociol- 
ogy at the University of Rochester, has 
joined the staff of the Council to assist in 
the administration of fellowships and 


grants. 
GOVERNMENT AGENCIES 

Division of Farm Population and Rural 
Life, B.A.E. Louis J. Ducoff, Labor Econo- 
mist, attended the 33rd International Labor 
Conference at Geneva in June as Agricul- 
Adviser to U. 8S. Government dele- 
Margaret Jarman Hagood was re- 
cently elected a Fellow of the American 
Statistical 


tural 
gates 


Association 


CONFERENCES 
Central Pennsylvania Sociological Society. 
A group of teachers of sociology met at 
Dickinson College last spring to organize 
Pennsylvania Sociological So- 
dis- 


the Central 
ciety. The was devoted to a 
cussion led by Seth Russell, 
the Department of Sociology at 
vania State College, on the content and 
functions of the introductory course. Of- 
ficers for 1950-51 are: Jerry 
Neprash of Franklin and Marshall College 
Robert F. Eshleman of 
Rev. Augustine of 
La Salle College, Mr. Russell, and Mr 
Charles D. Kepner, Chairman of the De- 
partment of Dickinson who called the meet- 
of the execu- 
meet in 


program 
Chairman of 
Pennsyl- 


President, 
and Secretary, 


Elizabethtown College 


other members 
The 
the fall and spring of each year. Sociologists 
in the area who wish to receive announce- 
ments of activities are invited to send name 
and address to the secretary 


ing, are the 


tive committee Society will 
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International Sociological Association. 
The International Sociological Association 
and the International Political Science As- 
sociation met in the Pestalozzianum (Beck- 
enhof) in Zurich, Switzerland, September 
4-9, 1950, under the auspices of UNESCO 
in what was known as the First World 
Congress of Sociology and Political Science. 
The opening and closing sessions were held 
jointly. The general frame of reference for 
the programs of both groups was how to 
eliminate tensions among the nations. With 
the exception of one joint roundtable dis- 
cussion on “The Role of Minorities in In- 
ternational Affairs” each organization 
largely followed its own special lines of 
thinking. 

All continents were represented among 
approximately 100 individuals registered 
for the sociology meetings. About 60 papers 
were presented, most of them in summary 
form confined to ten minutes; if given in 
English it was translated into French and 
vice versa. Though many speakers repre- 
sented organizations, at no point was there 
any suggestion that the individual had not 
done his own thinking in preparation for 
the mecting. 

As the announcement for the Congress 
stated, “The International Sociological As- 
sociation Oslo to meet the 
long-felt need of sociologists in different 
countries for the possibility of exchange of 
of coordination of education 
and of mutual contact. The Association is 
directed by a Provisional Executive Com- 
mittee with Professor Louis Wirth as Pres- 
ident and Professor George Davy of the 
University of Paris and Professor Morris 
Ginsberg of the London School of Eco- 
nomics as Vice-Presidents.” The Secretary 
was Dr. Eric Rinde of the Norwegian Social 
Science Institute in Oslo, Norway. At the 
of the Zurich meeting when the As- 
sociation took permanent form all the tem- 
porary officers were elected. As an Ameri- 
can reporting to Americans I am glad to 
say that Dr. Louis Wirth skillfully steered 
both the regular meetings 
through treacherous that reflected 


was founded in 


information, 


los 
close 


business and 


forces 
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some of the international tensions manifest 
in the academic field. Of course, there were 
no representatives from the communist 
dominated countries. 

The fact that sociologists from different 
countries—Japan, Australia, India, Chili, 
Brazil, Argentina, The United States, Pana- 
ma, Egypt and those of Western Europe—- 
sat through paper after paper and listened to 
each other should in the long run lift the 
thinking of sociologists generally to inter- 
national levels. Those attending the meet- 
ing did not appear to be distracted in the 
lobbies by a search for jobs. There were 
some differences in the points of view and 
thinking among those participating. For 
example, two points of view were present- 
ed from South America, one delegate stat- 
ypenly that democracy was not prac- 
tical, while another pointed out that a 
democratic form was equal to solving the 
problems critical in his own country. 

Two positions taken by Morris Ginsberg 
deserve special mention. One of these is that 
comparative studies are needed in many 
countries. This is in line with the announced 


ing 


purpose of the British Journal of Sociology 
“to further the development of comparative 


Having had in my classes in 
Germany during the last year some 950 
students, mostly young American officers, I 
am impressed with the fact that we in the 
United States need comparative studies. 
Though young Americans have travelled 
over many parts of the world they generally 
have had as little appreciation of what they 
have seen as is frequently the case with 
statesmen. When sociologists can scientifi- 
cally compare the internal relations among 
the members of families, the relation of the 
family to other groups, the controls in 
these two types of relationships, family 
changes now in process, and the problems of 
the family in the various nations, the world 
will have made progress toward a better 
understanding of the bases of international 
tensions. This is to mention only one of the 
areas of sociological interest where com- 
parative studies would yield significant re- 
sults. The second matter emphasized by 


studies.” 
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Professor Ginsberg was the problem of na- 
tional characteristics and attitudes. The in- 
ference was that if sociologists can analyze 
the character of a nation, such knowledge 
may lessen international tensions. 

Another speaker eminent in the field of 
European sociology came forward with the 
idea that man is born with basic impulses, 
as MacDougal once taught, and accordingly, 
the peace of the world depends on man’s 
ability to modify these basic drives. One 
of the delegates from India believed that 
“the scientific method has been used and 
found wanting. Science is associated with a 
culture of machines and of social conflicts 
and disorganization, nationalism, capitalism 
and democracy at home and imperialism 
and radicalism abroad.” On the whole, how- 
ever, the papers were quite conventional, 
but they revealed great concern among the 
sociologists as to how the study of society 
might help effect peace. 

On the side one could detect a few anti- 
American attitudes. Not all European soci- 
ologists agree with the methods employed 
in research and teaching in our universities, 
colleges and governmental undertakings. 
The desire to follow their own methodology 
without taking the best that we have to 
offer is, in the eyes of the American, in 
the same category with the refusal on the 
part of the arrangements committee for 
the congress to permit the use of identifi- 
cation badges pinned to coat lapels of the 
congress members in order to make it 
easier to get acquainted. That was not 
permissible because to do so would have 
made the Zurich academic meeting seem 
too much like a convention of commercial 
salesmen. 

It was a real experience to meet some of 
the people who will be shaping European 
sociology in the years to come and I take 
this opportunity of expressing my appre- 
ciation to the Rural Sociological Society for 
the privilege of representing the Society at 
Zurich. Another meeting is planned for 
1952 at a place yet to be chosen. 

Bruce L. MELVIN. 
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FELLOWSHIPS AND GRANTS 

Social Science Research Council. The fel- 
lowships and grants are of two types: (1) 
those awarded exclusively to aid scholars of 
established competence in the execution of 
their research; and (2) those granted solely 
for the purpose of furthering the training 
of the appointees. Faculty Research Fel- 
lowships are of the former type and “are 
designed to enable selected young social 
scientists at an early stage of their careers 
to make full use of the talents and skills 
which they have demonstrated.” These 
awards will allow a person normally en- 
gaged in full-time teaching to devote up to 
one-half of his time to research. They pay 
up to $3,000 a year to supplement his salary 
plus an additional $1,000 per year for re- 
search expenses 

Travel Grants for 
Grants-in-aid of Research 
to aid scholars of established 
The former may be awarded to persons of 


Area Research and 
are also offered 
competence. 
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competence as specialists to study the con- 
temporary culture of a major world area 
outside the United States. These grants, 


which may not normally exceed $2,500 are 


to cover travel and related re- 
search Grants-in-aid are offered 
to help individual investigators complete 
their own research project. The maximum 
authorized is $1,500 

tesearch Training Fellowships and 
Area Research Training Fellowships are 
offered to promising young scientists both 
at the predoctoral and postdoctoral level. 
They pay up to $3,500 per year 

Applications for the grants-in-aid and 
faculty fellowships should be filed not later 
than January 15. Applications for the 
other grants may be made either before 
January 15 or August 15. All inquiries con- 
cerning these grants should be addressed 
to the Washington office of the Social Sci- 
ence Research Council, 726 Jackson Place, 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


designed 
expenses. 
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MEMBERS IN THE RURAL SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY, 1950 
Compared with Four Previous Years 
Class 1950 1949 1948 1947 
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